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Durctilt Quality Equipment 


Nuclei and Package Bees For 1949 





We will accept your light amber and white honey packed in sixties in 
exchange for Durabilt equipment to be shipped when you want it or for 
nuclei and package bees to be shipped in 1949. This offer is limited and 
all offers will be taken on first come first served basis. Write us how much 
honey you have, how packed and price wanted F.O.B. your shipping point. 
Mail samples of all grades. 


DURABILT EQUIPMENT 





On all orders amounting to $15.00 or more, we will pay the shipping 
charges to any point in the United States East of the Rocky Mountains. 


Immediate shipment from large warehouse stock 


METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four sides, com- $7 4% 


plete with nails and pure aluminum covering, 5 for 


BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made gS 45 
from 100 per cent pure cypress, 5 for : 

HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and 6 95 
hand holds on four sides, 5 for ; : ; 

Hive Bodies, complete with Lewis standard brood 
frames, 5 for , ; . ; : ; . 1 2 50 


Shallow Extracting Supers, complete with wedge top bar 9. 25 
frames, divided or solid bottom bars, 5 for 


STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES. complete with tele- 


scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, 


and Lewis divided bottom bar frames. No inner 
covers. Five for 25.40 


All equipment is furnished in ten frame size unless otherwise specified 


WRITE FOR FREE 1948 CATALOGUE 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


Columbia, S. C. 





























STOVER’S 


A Name to Remember 


Italian OU EEN . Caucasian 


@ Prompt, Courteous Service on Any Reasonable Amount @ 
CLIPPED AND (OR) AIRMAILED AT NO EXTRA COST 
TESTED QUEENS TWICE THE PRICE OF MATED 


PRICES 
1 to 24, 95c each; 25 to 99, 85c each; 100 up, 75c each 




















Mayhew "The Stover Apiaries Mississipri 
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American Honey Plants HERE IT IS—THE BRAND NEW REVISED EDITION 
Price $6.00 Postpaid of FRANK C. PELLETT’S work on honey plants. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL @ Most of the parts of earlier editions have been entirely 
Hamilton, Illinois rewritten and some hundred or more new plants listed. 
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3-banded Italian Stock of Superlative Quality 


These are TOPS Queens, Bred for Heavy Honey Production and other desirable characteristics. 








Prices I-9, 85c; 10-24, 8Oc; 25-99, 75c; 1|OO-up, 7Oc 
Garon’s D. R. Queens = fini Dies Rantet Sak” 


Do NOT confuse this stock with the old nervous fighting D. R. Lines. These queens are bred for heavy 
Honey Production, Gentleness and other desirable characteristics. 


Prices: 1-24, $1.30; 25-49, $1.25; 50-up, $1.20 


(All Queens clipped if desired. Airmail on request) 
For Good Strong Colonies this Fall and next Spring requeen early with our Sturdy stock. 


y \ GARON BEE COMPANY : Donaldsonville, Louisiana j 
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RESERVE YOUR 1949 DATE NOW. No deposit required for early booking. 
PRICES FOR 1948 


lto9 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 & above 
2-lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5:30 5.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen (each) __ 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 


Queen (each) $1.35. Tested $2.00 
LARGE QUEEN ORDERS SOLICITED 


OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, La. 


Louisiana's Largest Package Bee and Queen Shippers 
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Everything you need in 


Honey Wanted | CONTAINERS 


at the lowest prices 











5% Discount on $ 50.00 orders 
Need two more carloads of 10% Discount on $100.00 orders 
dark honey to fill government GLASS 
l4-lb. jars—carton of 24—wt. 9-lbs. $ .72 
1-lb. jars—carton of 24—wt. 11-lbs. 84 
contract. 2-Ib. jars—carton of 12—wt. 11-Ibs. ‘55 
5-lb. jars—carton of 6—wt. 10-lbs. 49 
Delivery must be made at TIN 
5-lb. pails—carton of 50—wt. 25-lbs. $4.26 
once. 10-Ib. pails—carton of 50—wt. 44-lbs 6.20 
o , 60-lb. cans—carton of 24—wt. 72-lbs. $10.67 
COMB HONEY WINDOW CARTONS 
. . 4 2 
Illinois Honey Producers All Sizes 





Per 100—$1.55. Per 500—$7.50. Per M—$14.25 


We Also Carry a Complete Line 
of Other Bee Supplies 


Association 


Leonard J. Robins, Gen. Mgr. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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American Bee Journal 
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Volume 88, Number 9 


The American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Managing Editor—G. H. Cale 


Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, Frank C. Pellett, Roy A. Grout 
Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice 


Hamilton, Illinois: 


In United States, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 a year; two years $3.00; 


three years $4.00. Foreign $2.25 a year; two years $3.50; three years $4.75; Subscription 


stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. 





Advertisers’ Index 


Aeppler Co., C. W. 469, 475 
Alamance Bee Co. 440 
American Bee Journal 437, 439, 469, 475 
American Rabbit Journal 440 
Anderson & Co., B ; 473 
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Anderson & Co., O 464 
Australasian Beekeeper 472 


Babcock Honey Co. Inside front cover 
Beekeepers Magazine 443 


Bessemer Apiaries 470 
Bessonet Apiaries 472 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 439 
Bordelon Apiaries, B. J. 466 
Bordelon Apiaries, E. J. 470 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 472 
Calvert Apiaries 464 
Canadian Bee Journal 466 
Case, a 470 
Champion, S. M. 472 
Chrysler & Son, W. A. 443 
Clover Bee Farm 470 
Couch, Louis L. 443 
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Daniels Apiaries 472 
Diamond Match Co. 440 
Diemer Bee Co. 443 
Dotson's Apiaries 475 
Earthmaster Publications 443 
Ellison & Sons, C 467 
Evangeline Bee Co. 441 
Farmer Apiaries 442 
Fish & Co., S. T. 467 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. 440 
Foster Apiaries 440 
Garon Bee Co. 437 
Girardeau Apiaries 466 
Gold Flat Apiaries 473 
Gooch Apiaries 443 
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Good Earth Magazine 440 
Gray, William I. 440 
Graydon Bros. 468 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. - 443 
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Hubbard & Riner Apiaries 473 
Hummer & Sons, Geo. A. 468 
Illinois Honey Producers’ Association. 438 


Iowa Beekeepers Association 467 


Jackson Apiaries 443 
Jensen's Apiaries 470 
Johnson, Carl E. 439 
Kelley Co., Walter T. 441 
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BEES AND QUEENS, Italian, Caucasian 


° Over 30 years a shipper. 
and Resistant Send for FREE CIRCULARS 
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Killion & Sons 
Knight, John T 
Koehnen’'s Apiaries 
Lewis Co., G. B 
Little’s Apiaries 
Lohman Bee Co. 
Lotz Co., August 
Macy Electric Knife Co 
Magazine Mart 
Marshfield Mfg. Co 
McCord Mfg. Co 
Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
Miller, I. F 

Mitchell's Apiaries 
Modern Beekeeping 
Moore, J. P 

Morrison, F. E 

Muth Co., F. W. 

Neals Apiaries 

Neises Co. 

Newton Bee Co 

Ohio Apiaries 

Overbey Apiaries 
Pine Bluff Bee Farms 
Puett Co. 

Red Stick Apiaries 
Red Wing Chemical Co 
Rich Honey Farms 
Richard, Homer W 
Root Co., A. I 

Root Co. of Chicago, A. I 
Root Co. of Iowa, A 
Rossman & Long 
Rusch & Son Co., A. H 
Scott Co., C. M 
Shackelford, John S 
Southern Beekeeper 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Stoller Honey Farms 

Stover Apiaries 

Sunkist Bee Co. 

Sunny South Apiaries 
Tanquary Honey Farms 
Tung Oil & Paint Mfg. Co 
Victor Apiaries 

Weaver Apiaries 

Western Canada Beekeepe! 
White Pine Bee Farms 

Wicht Apiaries 

Winslett, D. T 

Wixson, Roscoe F 

York Bee Co 


Inside 
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BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 23, Weslaco, Tex. 
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221949? ? 
Are you good at 
GUESSING? 


if not use 

{ WEAVER’S BEES AND 
QUEENS 

Now booking orders for 
4 

CAUCASIANS, 

‘ 

‘ 
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‘ 
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ITALIANS 
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WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Texas 
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WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $2.25 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, 206 Donalda Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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RED STICK APIARIES 
& CO. 


Member Louisiana Retailers 
Association 
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\ Main Office, 113 Lee Avenue, 
? Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
] 
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DISEASE RESISTANT 
QUEENS $1.25 


Now open for 1949 season bookings. 
Telegraph: Western Union 
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Dovetailing Machine 


i FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
2 SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
CVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 
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} CHOOSE LABELS WISELY 


You Can’t Go Wrong 
With A-B-J LABELS 


) 

Write for samples and prices 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, ti. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 75c EACH 


PROMPT DELIVERY. WINGS CLIPPED, FROM HIGH 
PRODUCING STOCK, EASY TO WORK WITH. 


NEAL’S APIARIES : 


DB LB BBP LBP_P_IP_IP_IP_IP_P_P PIPPI PPP LPP PPL PP PP 





Hamburg, Louisiana, U. S. A. 
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THE DIAMOND SPINNER 


—better than ever! A slight modification 
has improved this superb piece of essential 
equipment. You are working too hard, 
besides losing money, UNLESS—you have 
a DIAMOND SPINNER in your honey 
house. “Ask the man who owns one.”— 
“Good to the last drop.’—‘“Eventually,-- 


why not now?” (with apologies.) 

Available for immediate delivery, com- 
pletely equipped with motor at $225.00 
F.O.B. Shipping weight 200 lbs. 
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Pat. App ied For 


‘A Honey of a Moneymaker’ 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


APIARY DIVISION 
1300 PRODUCE STREET Or CHICO, 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 


Write for Catalogue of Diamond Quality Bee Supplies 
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QUEENS -Package Bees For 1948 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


We know how to ship. We try to help you make money. 
With honey prices as they are, it’s best to buy the best, at no 
increase in 1948 prices to you. 

We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before shipping date. 


We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 


want shipment. Price scale: 


1to10 10 to 50 50 to 100 100 up 
2-lb. package and queen $4.50 $4.30 $4.10 $4.00 
3-lb. package and queen 5.50 5.30 5.10 5.00 


All untested queens $1.25 Tested queens $2.00 


The Victor Apiaries 
Uvalde, Texas 
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Dadant’s Surplus Foundation, a Standard of Perfection 
This foundation gives each section a delicate center that blends per- 
fectly with every bite. Remember, a well-pleased customer is an asset. 
Sold by all Lewis-Dadant Dealers 
DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, III. 
& wg 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 


3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—1 to 24, 90c each; 
25 to 99, 80c each; 100, 70c each. 
REMEMBER THRIFTY BEES are guar 

anteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala.—Breeders Since 1892 








CAUCASIANS 
QUEENS $1.00 EACH 


D. T. WINSLETT 
1015 Sonoma Ave. 


NO. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 











BLUE RIBBON 
Package Bees & Italian Queens 


FOSTER APIARIES 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
Successor to Thos. C. Burleson 
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GRAYS 


LAZ-LOTZ Northern bred Queens give your colony 
a NEW LOOK and New Life. Bright Italian honey 
getters. Order today. $1.10 prepaid. Ship twice 


daily. 
WILLIAM I. GRAY 


PROSPECT, PENNSYLVANIA 





American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample l5c 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Best of quality. Prompt delivery. 
1-25, $1.00 each; 25-50, 95c each; 
50 up, 90c each. ‘ 


Alamance Bee Company 
GRAHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The Good Earth Magazine 


Newly appointed magazine of the San 
Bernardino County Honey Producers As- 
sociation. Read about California bee- 
keepers and their allied interest, the agri- 
culturists of California. Articles by real 
dirt farmers for farmers. Send $1.00 for 
one year's subscripion. 


THE GOOD EARTH MAGAZINE 
P. O. Box 1066 RIALTO, CALIFORNIA 





You get the results you want 
from an ad in the A-!'-J 


American Bee Journal 































When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





Queens 75c Each 


PREPAID AIRMAIL 


_U's'pacom” Three-banded Italians, guaranteed young, fertile and satis- 


—“The Bee Man” factory. The package season is over and we can give 
quick shipment. We have DIRECT AIRMAIL SERVICE from Paducah and our queens 
are delivered to all leading airports in the U. S. and Canada within 24 hours. If you 
are in a hurry try us and say RUSH! 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 


CONTAINERS Thanks a Million 























° We mean this from the bottom of our heart. 
A Complete Line— 
- = We have had our usual lot of difficulties this 
Priced Right : 
TIN : spring, but believe we have been able to handle 
= them better than in the past. Few claims for loss 
5 and 10 bb. Friction Top. : 
5 gal. Square, bulk or cased. = have been received. 
GLASS Shipping did not last quite as long this year but 
8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz., and = we are inclined to believe that May 20th, should be 
ib. : the latest date profitable for Package Bees. 
COMB HONEY : We are now making plans to ship Package Bees 
Cartons. : next spring and are expecting your orders starting 
Cellophane Wrappers. = 
Shipping Cases. = December Ist. 
Carloads in stock. : 
Write for complete price list, : 3s 
For the best service order from : 


IHE A.1.ROOT CO.OF WA f@ Rossman & Long 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA : P. O. BOX 133 
: MOULTRIE, GA. 
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FROM EVANGELINE 
It will pay you to order your leather colored Italian queens. You will have less supersedure with them 


and more preduction. Our queens are gentle but hardy and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Prices balance of season 1-24 50-99 100-up 


QUEENS (postpaid) ___ $1.00 $ .90 $ .75 
2-lb. package with queen : 4.00 3.75 3.50 
3-lb. package with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 


PHONES 296W AND 
EVANGELINE BEE COMPANY BREAUX BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 
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Are you requeening this Fall?—No??? 

Since your hive is no better than the queen that heads it, failing queens mean small profits. The wintering 
condition of a colony may be determined by whether or not the queen is vigorous enough to lay eggs during 
the early fall season to furnish the colony with bees and carry it through into the spring. Only young 
queens can do this and they can, moreover, be in a position to lay vigorously enough when spring arrives 
to produce a honey crop that will mean the difference between profits and loss. 

Check our ads on pages 466 and 467. 


JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS : Route 3 : Pine Bluff, Ark. : 
00000 OOO9SSSOOSS8OOO9SSOSSO8S8O8SHSOOSOSOOSOHSHHHOHOHHOHOOOODOE 
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RICH’S LEATHER ITALIAN QUEENS We Now have direct Air Mail service from our yards to all major 


air ports in the U. S. and Canada. 24 hour service. 
REGULAR STOCK—1 to 24, 80 cents; 25 to 99, 75 cents: 100 up 70 cents. 
DISEASE RESISTANT STOCK—1 to 24, $1.30; 25 to 49, $1.25; 50 up $1.20 


WE ARE BOW RooEmSe CADERS THE RICH HONEY FARMS, Jeanerette, La. 
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CONTAINERS 


Our Fall price list is yours for the asking. It describes a full line of honey con- 
tainers and selling helps. Send for your free copy. 


Honey jars, 8 oz.—1 lb.—2 lb.—3 1lb.—5 lb.—10 lb.—all fine, clear glass. Also a new 
5 lb., wide mouth, square-shaped, clear glass jar for packing that bulk comb honey 
that is now selling so well; beautiful white enamel lids; available only while the 
supply lasts . . . Tin containers, 5 lb.—10 lb.—60 lb. . . . Also honey handling equip- 
ment, filters, clarifiers: packing and marketing equipment: honey signs, honey servers. 


DADANT & SONS Hamilton, Illinois 
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IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON OUR HIGHEST 
PRIME QUALITY 


1896-1948 


The Trend is to Comb 
Honey 


Many beekeepers have added section supers to 
their equipment this year. Some for the first time 
and find that it is working out satisfactorily. There 
is no surplus of section honey. For your infor- 
mation we manufacture all the items needed to 
equip your Apiary for section honey production. 


SECTION SUPERS 
FITTINGS FOR SUPERS 
BEEWAY AND SPLIT SECTIONS 


We have available foundation to fit any type 
section or frame, As well as the hive bodies com- 
plete, made from the better grades of Western Pine 
lumber. A card will bring to you our price list of 
items needed to completely equip your Apiary. 





Young Vigorous Queens 
FOR BALANCE OF SEASON 


Improved strain of three-banded Italians backed : 
by over 25 years careful selecting, breeding, and : 
shipping to all points in U. S. A. and Canada. 

Our breeding and mating stock is carefully picked 
and tested out for the coming season each year 
from hundrds of best-by-test colonies, which gives 
you benefit of each season’s improvements when 
buying from us. " 

No colony of bees is up to standard without a 
good vigorous queen, try ours. 

PRICES: 1-24, $ .90; 25-99 $ .85: 100 up $ .80 

Reference your 1949, requirements. 


We are booking orders for the season of 1949, 
plan your requirements for this coming season and 
place your order early, we are working each day 
from now on to fill your orders promptly with the 
very best of QUALITY by test, let us know of your 
1949, requirements. 


20% of prices set books your order. 


H. A. FARMER APIARIES 
Cottonwood, Alabama, Phone 2582 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. (Inc.) 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


(The heart of Amevics’s Dairyland) TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS OFFICE, 


DOTHAN, ALABAMA 
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American Ree Jour 














LOUIS L. COUCH | 


The Village Beekeeper 
PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
75 CENTS 


PTITIL 


a ENTIAL BEEKEEPING 


REVOLUTIONARY 
wey METHOD 
Free Bullatin 


for Valuable Free 
THE BEEMASTER 


SARTHMASTER. PUBLICATIONS 
O8PT.3, BOX $47- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 
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Jackson Apiaries 
FUNSTON, GEORGIA 
3-band Italian Bees & Queens 


FOR SALE IN 1949 
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THE ONLY WORTHWHILE } 


QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 
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Seaasters All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more honey 
production. No wood, no sharp 
edges to injure bees, no burr 
combs. New rust proofing 
process. So durably made and 
accurately spaced that it is per- 
manently Queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. Sales in- 
creasing steadily each year. For 
earliest delivery place your 
order at once. Send for circu- 
lar E-8. 


\ W. A. Chrysler & Son 
= 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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NORTHERN BRED 
DARK LEATHER COLORED 


ITALIAN a ANN 
75 ga . » WHEELING, W. VA. 


Air Mail or regular. No charge for clipping. 6 
All queens mailed in our adjustable 
introducing cage. 


DIEMER BEE CO. 
RT. 2, BOX 7 LIBERTY, MISSOURI ({( 


Requeening for pollination and ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


use young laying, leather colored 
queens, Italian Three-Banded bees. Season 














April 1 to October 31. Located near Dallas, OS SOLS SOT Laas ae Oey ne NET 
pg Mg ae Untested, each 75c. Tested, 

ea. $1.25. Postpaid. AIR MAIL with health i i i 

certificate and directions. We a, retin: Son Gar Seen cane 


Ot ae oe QUEENS OR PACKAGES 





The Beekeepers’ Magazine Health certificate with each order, 
3110 Piper hoad, Lansing 15, Michigan MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
$2.00 PER YEAR Box 391 BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 
Serving the magne Peetaaer of America 4) 








We'd like to mail you a sample copy. Drop 
us a card tod_y. 


A trial will convince you---A-B-J ads produce results 
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How Shall I Sell My Honey ? 


Ay this time of year, we always receive 
inquiries asking what price should be obtained 
for honey and whether a sale should be made 
at once or the honey held for a better offer. 


As mentioned in Crop and Market, the honey 
crop for 1948 apparently is going to be a dis- 
appointment in many areas, with a total crop 
much less than in 1947. However there will 
probably not be nearly as much off-grade honey. 

So, no buyer is going to make an offer for the 
new crop until reports are all available so he 
may know pretty well what the other fellow is 
paying. For this reason honey sold early at 
jobbing price usually brings a figure lower than 
what may be later expected. A year ago was an 
exception to this. 

This year there appeared to be a concerted 
effort to depress the market in California, but 
this has been halted to a certain extent. Since 
California too often sets the market because of 
the earliness of its crop, stabilization there is a 
good sign. 

The producer who has not been panicked into 
selling his 1947 crop is also to be commended. 
Many had no other alternative, yet those who 
held will be glad to have the honey this winter. 

Years ago, if price was unsatisfactory, the 
farmer left his wheat in the bin, to the next and 
even to succeeding seasons. Many beekeepers 
did the same with honey. One of our earliest 
recollections is of barrels of white clover honey 
carried over for two or three seasons in the base- 
ment of the barn, until it was needed, or until 
prices reached reasonable levels. 

Today we live out of “tin cans.” We buy 
quickly and we must sell just as quickly. If an 
“ever normal granary” exists, we expect the 
government to finance it; or make loans to us so 
we may spend the money. 

Perhaps conditions are such that we will 


444 


never return to the “good old days;” likely so. 
Yet our advice is to go slow, rather than to be 
in a hurry, in disposing of the 1948 crop. Do 
not accept the first offer made and later grumble 
at the low price. The first sellers are just as re- 
sponsible as cut rate buyers are for a falling 
market. 


Honey Plant Committee 


Resutrs of the activities of the Honey 
and Pollen Plant Committee of the National 
Federation have exceeded the expectations of 
its members. Through consideration of the mu- 
tual problems of other groups a better under- 
standing has come of the problems of the honey 
producer. 


While the beekeeper is dependent upon others 
for bee pasture, they are likewise dependent 
upon the beekeeper for the services of the bees 
in pollination. It is surprising how many groups 
have been found with a sincere interest in the 
prosperity of the beekeeper because of their 
own necessity. 

Few beekeepers have any idea of the extent 
of benefits that have already come in the brief 
time that this committee has been active. It 
was R. B. Willson, present chairman of the com- 
mittee, who first proposed that such a committee 
be formed and it is doubtful if even he had any 
idea of the extent of the service which it would 
render. 

The story of the value of bees in pollination 
has been told in newspapers and magazines with 
millions of circulation. It has been told also in 
many radio broadcasts reaching listeners from 
coast to coast. Agronomists, soil conservation 
officials and others have offered generous co- 
operation in the study of bee pasture problems 
with every indication that the study will be 
greatly expanded. 

At the recent meeting staff members of the 
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University of Nebraska outlined the efforts of 
the various departments of that institution 
toward the solution of problems of interest to 
the beekeeper as well as the groups for which 
they were directly intended. Reports of these 
activities later to be published will be of inter- 
est to thousands. 


It is to be hoped that other activities of the 
Federation will be equally successful. It is 
difficult to measure the value of such service to 
the industry. Certainly the beekeeper is get- 
ting a large return for the money he is spending 
in support of the Federation. 


Honey In the Beauty Parlor 


Women who will argue about food 
prices will buy cosmetics at much higher rela- 
tive prices without protest. If suggestions in 
some recent magazine articles become popular 
it may serve to provide new markets for honey. 
It is said that a coating of honey left on for 
about fifteen minutes firms the facial muscles 
and has a beneficial effect. 

It seems that most women of middle age have 
a great fear of wrinkles and, if they become con- 
vinced this treatment will help prevent them, 
the price will be no object. Considering the 
number of patrons of the beauty parlors any 
item of general use finds a market of no small 
proportions. 


Dissatisfied Customer 


Tre customer who is disappointed with 
his purchase and makes no complaint is often 
most difficult to persuade to return. We all 
harbor resentment toward some special firm or 
some special kind of merchandise to such an ex- 
tent as to be able to appreciate that attitude. 


More housewives apparently feel a distrust of 
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honey than ever before. This came about dur- 
ing the difficult time when food was rationed 
and little choice was open in making selections. 
Too much low grade honey which never should 
have been offered for table use was put on the 
grocer’s shelves at high prices. The purchaser 
of any product of poor quality is not likely to be 
enthusiastic and it is not surprising that so 
many housewives turned to other sweets. When 
to dislike of poor quality is added the resent- 
ment against extremely high prices we find a 
barrier not easily overcome. 

Rebuilding our retail markets promises to be 
slow and it is very important that only honey 
of good quality be packed for table use. All 
honey should be carefully graded and offered 
only for the use for which it is adapted. Support 
of the Federation advertising campaign is 
essential if we are to avoid further drop in honey 
prices. 


Sweet Clover Weevil 


Rep RTS indicate that the sweet clover 
weevil is spreading rapidly and may soon be 
found over the entire area where sweet clover is 
an important farm crop. It is a serious menace 
to young sweet clover plants at the stage when 
the first leaves appear and often destroys a new 
field before it can be established. 

In some neighborhoods the injury has been 
so serious as to discourage the planting of this 
crop. The reduction in acreage has resulted in 
much smaller honey crops and compelled some 
beemen to move to new locations. 

The appearance of a new insect pest may 
cause a great shift in the farm program and this 
has happened to sweet clover in localities where 
other legumes are available. As yet the bee- 
keeper has found no other plant which yields 
equal crops in a vast region of the Midwest and 
intermountain country. The control of the in- 
sect thus is of vital importance to him. 








Five Years 
Later...... 


By Leonard Haseman, 
University of Missouri 


As a conservative estimate 
prior to 1944 when sulfathiazole was 
first reported as an effective control 
for American Foulbrood in Missouri 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 482, 100,000 colonies of bees 
were destroyed by fire each year in 
the 50 year unsuccessful nation-wide 
effort to control this disease. That 
is a terrible price to pay for the lack 
of vision of so-called “trained men” 
and their inability or unwillingness 
to benefit by the startling recent 
medical results from the use of sulfa 
drugs. It is shocking to think how 
many more thousands of white 
crosses would appear today in the 
foreign American cemeteries had our 
medical men taken the same attitude 
about the use of sulfa drugs as some 
of our bee authorities are still taking 
regarding its use in our warfare 
against AFB. Who, for instance, on 
the battle field ever stopped to worry 
about whether the sulfa drug he 
sprinkled into his gaping wound 
would sterilize it 100% or merely 
save his life. Again where would our 
pork industry be today and what 
would we not be paying for bacon 
had the veterinary specialists con- 
tinued to take a similar attitude to- 
ward hog cholera treatment and 
whether or not it rid successive 
litters of pigs of infection and steri- 
lized the pig pens or only made it 
possible to produce healthy animals 
in spite of the fact that the treatment 
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reinfects hog farms with the virus 
each time it is given. The medical 
men are saving thousands of lives 
every year with sulfa drugs not by 
sterilized wounds or throats 100 per 
cent but by slowing down the growth 
of bacteria and thus enabling the 
patient to fight his way back often 
from death’s door to normal health. 

Our observations and the experi- 
ence of thousands of our most wide 
awake beekeepers indicate that we 
are doing exactly the same thing 
when we use sulfathiazole in the 
food of the young bees. Bacillus 
larvae is a parasite of the bee grubs 
similar to various disease germs of 
man and livestock which are now 
being fought successfully with sulfa 
drugs. 

In spite of what some continue to 
write and say about the develop- 
ment of the sulfathiazole treatment, 
before any of our experiments were 
begun the writer consulted the best 
authorities in the country on the 
sulfa drugs and a number of medical 
bacteriologists and we had the fore- 
sight to follow their advice as to 
dosages and the particular sulfona- 
mids we would most likely find 
effective. Then followed three years 
of testing, observing results and more 
consultation with the medical bac- 
teriologists rather than with the so- 
called trained men in apiculture. 
We found as the experiments pro- 
gressed that we had consulted the 








right authorities for their recom- 
mended dosages were close to ideal 
and of the three sulfonamids they 
suggested, two have since proven to 
be the most active in controlling the 
vegetative growth of Bacillus larvae. 

The sulfa treatment was not a 
chance discovery but one based on 
well planned and extensive Experi- 
ment Station research. The writer 
has found that in undertaking any 
experimental work it is wise to get 
and to follow all of the advice pos- 
sible from those who are in a position 
to give real advice and encourage- 
ment. 

Now just what is the status of the 
sulfa drug “fad”? Briefly, it is be- 
ing used effectively in every state in 
the union and in many of the other 
honey producing countries. In the 
United States, according to the state- 
ments of some of our best state api- 
arists, it has already in three years 
very definitely helped to reduce the 
number of cases of AFB and has 
saved thousands of producing colo 
nies from fire pit. Already prac 
tical beekeepers’ worries are turning 
from AFB to EFB and Nosema. Fad 
or no fad, if it has been able to da 
such things in three years in spite of 
organized opposition from certain 
quarters and without concerted effort 
to push its use, it would not appeal 
to us that the effective use of sulfa 
thiazole against foulbrood is on thé 
wane. The beekeepers in the different 
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states are learning to use the treat- 
ment frequently without the advice 
and assistance of those paid to pro- 
tect beekeeping from this disease and 
they are not saying too much about 
it. The treatment for hog cholera 
at first also had its doubting 
Thomas’. As a measure of its real 
value to beekeeping, watch the 
records in future years as to the de- 
creasing number of diseased colonies 
found and burned in the several 
states, including even those in which 
the sulfathiazole treatment is not 
yet recognized. 

For the benefit of readers who may 
not yet be acquainted with the treat- 
ment, let it be said that as of July 
30, 1948 we who developed the treat- 
ment are not yet ready to say defi- 
nitely that its use will necessarily 
sterilize an apiary, the apiary equip- 
ment and the community though 
some investigators report colonies 
remaining free from all evidence of 
the disease for three years after sulfa 
treatment was given. The burning 
treatment, let it be said, will also 
not prevent possible reappearance of 


the disease in an apiary. We do in- 
sist, however, that properly used 
with bees, as with a “strep” throat, 
it will return the sick colony to 
health and to the storing of a normal 
crop of honey and if fed properly to 
a healthy colony it will keep it free 
of AFB even when exposed to or 
actually given spores of the disease. 
Never before in the history of bee- 
keeping has any treatment or drug 
done so much to control AFB. 
When every beekeeper is taught and 
encouraged to use the treatment 
properly as a regular apiary practice, 
AFB, like hog cholera, will be licked 
and the state apiarists, like the 
veterinarians, are welcome to all the 
glory it may bring to them. 

Let us try and remain rational in 
this controversy and remember that 
for complete and permanent pro- 
tection to any apiary or a community 
the sulfathiazole treatment should be 
used by every beekeeper as a regu- 
lar part of apiary management spring 
and fall or whenever any AFB is 
found in any colony. The dosage in- 
cludes half a gram of sulfathiazole 


to a gallon of sugar syrup or diluted 
honey fed as such or used as the 
sweetening in preparing sulfa treated 
pollen substitute. It may not kill 
spores of AFB but it definitely will 
control the vegetative growth of the 
germ which is the killing stage in 
the bee grub’s digestive tract. Keep 
the germs under control in the 
brood’s alimentary canal and the 
spores, whether in an old bee tree, 
an abandoned hive or in front of a 
hive cleaned out by the sulfa treat- 
ment, are just as impotent as T. B. 
germs in a healthy pair of lungs or 
in the air we all breathe. Use the 
treatment regularly along with other 
good bee management. Also do not 
get too much excited about what you 
read or hear from learned bee 
authorities concerning the technical 
reasons why the sufathiazole treat- 
ment cannot and will not control 
American foulbrood, for remember 
the bumble bee would never have 
learned to fly had it listened only 


to the theories of aeronautical 
specialists. 





What's the Answer? Find Out at the 
Southern States Federation Meeting 
at Greenville, November 12-13 


One part of the answer is in organ- 
ization. We must to survive sup- 
port our local, state, regional and 
national Beekeepers Associations. 
Every American knows this is true 
and has seen it clearly demonstrated. 
If the beekeeping industry is to sur- 
vive we must quit groping in the 
dark. Bees are essential to our na- 
tional economy; how to make them 
pay off? 

Everyone is invited to attend the 
Southern States Beekeepers Feder- 
ation at the Poinsett Hotel in 
Greenville, South Carolina, Novem- 
ber 12 and 13th and help us blaze 
new trails 

Wm. W. Wicht, President 
So. States Beekeepers Fed. 


+ 


Marvin Webster, New Finger Lakes 
Manager 


The Directors of the Finger Lakes 
Honey Producers Cooperative, Inc., 
Groton, New York take pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of 
Marvin Webster as General Manager. 

Mr. Webster comes to his new 
work with high qualifications. Prior 
to the war, he was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Apiculture at the Ontario 
Agriculture College. On the declar- 
ation of war, he was assigned to duty 
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in Canadian Industries, Ltd. and ad- 
vanced rapidly until he was in 
charge of large numbers of men and 
chief munitions chemist. On return 
to the College after hostilities ceased, 
he was advanced in rank and also 
became secretary-treasurer of the 
Ontario Beekeepers Association. 

He relinquished these posts a few 
months ago to take charge of honey 
research at the Groton Cooperative 
and has become familiar with its 
operations prior to assuming the 
managership. Mr. Webster has had 
much experience in management and 
sales and is familiar with the pack- 
ing of honey, especially under the 
Dyce Process which is extensively 
used by the Cooperative. In addition 
to his being scientifically trained he 
is thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of commercial beekeeping. 

i oe 
Bielfield New Secretary, Indiana 
State Association 

To succeed James E. Starkey, re- 
cently deceased, as secretary of the 
Indiana State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, Walter R. Bielfield, Terre 
Haute, was recently appointed. 





British Columbia Merges Fifteen 
Associations 
When the Vancouver Island Bee- 
keepers’ Association joined the Brit- 
ish Columbia Honey Producers’ 


Association recently, it made the 
fifteenth and last of the British 
Columbia associations to merge with 


the latter, to form one co-operative 
unit. 


Sa a 
American Bee Breeders, Biloxi, 
November 18-19 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bee Breeders Association is 
scheduled November 18th and 19th, 
1948 at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 

J. V. McVay, Sec.-Treas. 
a 
Federation Meeting in St. Louis, 
December 14-15 


It is not too early to make plans 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Beekeepers’ 
Associations in St. Louis on Dec. 14 
and 15. Put a bold mark on your 
calendar and let nothing interfere. 
Allied groups will meet during the 
days immediately preceding the 
main sessions and the banquet will 
be held on the last day in the evening. 

The program will be devoted large- 
ly to the problem of marketing honey 
at a price that will insure a reason- 
able return on labor and investment. 
Now, as never before, we need a 
strong national organization and 
your presence at St. Louis will be 
your insurance that we do have such 
an organization. 


aan 





How to Control the Wax Moth 


I; may not be generally 
known that freezing kills not only 
the larvae of the bee moth but also 
the eggs. After being subjected to 
freezing temperature, bee combs, if 
covered, may be stored indefinitely 
in a reasonably tight building with- 
out further attention. When combs 
are extracted in warm weather they 
are almost sure to develop moth 
and, unless placed in the care of the 
bees, or treated with carbon di- 
sulfide or other fumigant, will soon 
be destroyed. An ounce or two of 
Cs/2 placed in a dish in the top of 
a stack of supers and tightly covered 
will kill all larvae but not the eggs. 
Subsequent treatments at intervals 
of about two weeks as the eggs hatch 
will protect the combs until cold 
weather. In dead colonies in spring 
the eggs will hatch, having been kept 
warm by the bees. All combs from 
such colonies should be placed in the 
care of the bees. 

Carbon di-sulfide is explosive like 
gasoline and should be kept away 
from fire. Para-di-chloro-benzine 


in its action, especially in cool 
weather. Cyanogas should never be 
used inside a building, as the fumes, 
if breathed, may prove fatal. It is 
not always practicable to use it out- 
side but if so it should be intro- 
duced at the bottom of the stack as 
the vapor being lighter than air, 
tends to rise. 

If you are absolutely sure there is 
no foulbrood present and the bee 
yard is well isolated so there is no 
danger of trouble with neighbors, 
wet super combs may be stacked 
outside in cool weather to be cleaned 
by the bees. They should not be ex- 
posed during hot weather as it is apt 
to cause too great a commotion and 
may lead to robbing. The best time 
for this is in late fall, after extract- 
ing, when the temperature is be- 
tween 50 and 60 degrees. The combs 
will then be thoroughly cleaned of 
honey without undue disturbance. 

I have tried cleaning wet combs 
by placing them over an inner cover 
with a small opening, atop a strong 
colony, and also at the side with a 


By E. S. Miller 


cated. The results have not bee: 
very satisfactory as the bees usuall) 
store the salvaged honey back in th: 
combs. This plan may be_ used 
where foulbrood is present or wher: 
there is likelihood of causing troubk 

Good combs are a valuable asset! 
and care should be taken for thei: 
preservation. They may be obtained 
by having them drawn from ful! 
sheets of wired foundation imme- 
diately above the brood chambe: 
during a honey flow. With the 
Demaree system brood combs are an- 
nually brought to the top of the hive, 
thus becoming super combs. Those 
that are defective should, after ex- 
tracting, be rendered into wax. By 
so doing, imperfect combs and those 
containing drone cells may be elimi- 
nated and 100 per cent worker comb 
secured. Good combs are an im- 
portant factor in swarm control. If 
properly cared for they may be used 
over and over and will last many 
years and still be as good as new. 
It pays to protect them from moth 
and mice. 








may be used but it is much slower 
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U. S. Figures 


The United States boasts a total of 5,718,000 colonies of 
bees July 1, based on reports from about 4,500 beekeepers 
covering farm-owned and nonfarm-owned bees; three per 
cent below a year ago, marking the first year of decrease 
following four years of increase. Heavy winter losses 
and low honey prices with slow markets are blamed for 
the decrease. 

In the South Atlantic States, however, there was an 
increase in bees of five per cent. The greatest decrease 
was in the East-North Central States where there are 
now twelve per cent fewer bees. 

Winter losses were about twenty per cent, with losses 
particularly heavy in the North Atlantic, East-North 
Central, and West-North Central areas. Starvation ac- 
counted for almost a third of this loss. 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics, July 22). 


The Fifth Commandment 


This is a title of an excellent thirty-page pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Travelers Insurance Companies, Hastford, 
Connecticut, giving facts and figures of street and high- 
way accidents. Copies of it may be obtained from that 
address. 
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It emphasizes that any hour, any day some man, some 
woman, some child may be killed as a result of an ac- 
cident on the nation’s highways. In 1947, 32,500 persons 
were killed and 1,365,000 injured, while in 1946, 32,900 
persons were killed and 1,302,000 persons were injured. 

Surprisingly, although most people consider accidents 
are due to inexperienced drivers, bad weather or some 
factor which is not normal, this collection of figures 
shows that by far the largest number of accidents occurs 
with drivers with a year or more of experience and in 
clear weather; that there are more accidents with men 
than with women drivers; that the majority of accidents 
are with home-used passenger cars, not with commercial 
vehicles; that the majority of accidents occur when cars 
are going straight right on the highway; when cars are 
in apparently good condition; more often on week ends: 
and predominately with vehicles exceeding the speed 
limit. 

That puts accidents squarely up to the average driver, 
you and me. 


‘ . Gap. 


1947 lowa Report 


Iowa’s state report for 1947 is just out. After a rep 
by Paddock of the activities of his department and of 
beekeeping in Iowa the balance of the 125 page rep: 
is devoted to a “Manual for Beginners.” 


os 
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Wisconsin State 
Summer Meeting 


Officials from the Wisconsin State 
Department of Agriculture heard 
testimony at the morning session of 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ 
summer meeting on a_ proposed 
change in the honey grading regu- 
lations within the state. Those same 
men left around noon for the trip 
to Superior where similar testimony 
was recorded at the Northern half 
of the meeting the following day. 

An excellent noon meal was served 
by the women in the well-equipped 
kitchen and dining room of the 
central building at the Watertown 
municipal park. In spite of threaten- 
ing weather the entire meeting was 
conducted on the pavilion in front 
of the building and was under the 
capable direction of Mr. Walter 
Diehnelt of Menomonee Falls, Wis- 
consin. The same speakers that ap- 
peared at the Illinois State Meeting 
were present. Following conclusion 
of the meeting an informal discussion 
was held centering around honey 
prices and marketing. 


(Top) Federation Secretary Jones ad- 
dresses meeting at Watertown. (Center) 
Hearing testimony about revisions in honey 
grading—H. J. Rahmlow (left, standing); 
Walter Diehnelt (at mike); Inspector Long 
(right at table); and legal advisers. (Bottom, 
right) E. C. Bessonet of Southern Bee- 
breeders. (Bottom, left) Miss Rassmussen 
(left) and Miss McNaughton of American 
Honey Institute. 
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Federation Honey Advertising 


Campaign Released 


The first advertisement of the 
campaign to encourage greater con- 
sumption of honey appeared Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday morning, 
August 5 and 6, in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times. The 
present commitment contemplates 
insertions once each week for the 
ensuing six months. 


The campaign comprises thirteen 
advertisements, each different, cover- 
ing 200 agates, which is equivalent 
to 7% inches deep by two columns 
wide. This will appear every other 
week. On alternate weeks the food 
pages of the paper will carry small 
ads one column wide by two inches 
deep. 

The Louisville market was selected 
to carry the initial campaign after 
exhaustive study and market re- 
search in nearly a score of large 
cities. Many elements were con- 
sidered in making the selection. 


In one respect an average large 
community was desirable for the test 
campaign. A city having a daily 
newspaper offering high coverage 
per capita was an important con- 
sideration. Likewise, it was desirable 
to have a reasonable number of 
brands of honey in the market so 
that as the campaign progressed sur- 
veys could indicate the value of the 
promotion in creating increased de- 
mand. The present movement of 
honey from retailers to consumers 
was also a matter taken into con- 
sideration. 

In varying degrees, daily news- 
papers render support, cooperation 
and collateral service to make 
more effective the advertising cam- 
paigns appearing in their columns. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times offered particularly fine co- 
operation in this respect to the 
Federation’s advertising agency. 


A survey of Louisville revealed 
ten brands of honey appearing in 
retail establishments. Reports from 
25 retailers disclosed a surprisingly 
slow movement of honey. This situ- 
ation indicates the need for adver- 
tising to hcusewives on the one hand, 
while it gives the campaign an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to function in 
increasing sales. 


ARN 


We, in the honey industry, are well 
acquainted with the food value of 
honey and its enjoyment—but the 
weakness in sales suggests that the 
consuming public, by and large, 
needs constant reminders in order to 
consume the volume produced. 


The present funds available fo: 
advertising by the National Feder- 
ation are extremely limited. Th: 
campaign can be expanded only a 
greater funds are available. 

Geo. C. Nagel. 
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If you were ‘ 


a HONEY BEE. 
Now far would you g 


Go to my 


a a Pound 


Scientists who devote their lives to a study of 
nature tell us a single bee would have to travel a 
total of eighty thousand miles to gather enough 
nectar to make one pound of Honey! Just imagine! 
That’s a longer distance than three times the cir- 
cumference of the Earth at the Equator. 


Of course, the Honey you get at your grocer’s 
wasn’t gathered by one single worker bee. It took 
thousands of them unnumbered visits to flowers, 
thither and yon. All that is left for you to do is to 
put Honey on your shopping list. 


YOUR GROCER KEEPS PURE 
HONEY ALL READY TO SERVE 


Natures Scuceteat Food! 
Re 


Honey ? 
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There is No Magic in Advertising 


Ir is my suspicion there are 
few things in human industry which 
have as broad a scope as has adver- 
tising and about which there are so 
many misconceptions. Time and 
again I have had business executives 
complain they prepared and sent out 
sales letters and in return couldn’t ac- 
cord to the effort enough sales to pay 
the postage. I have astounded some 
by telling them merely to put the last 
paragraph of their letter at the be- 
ginning and the appeal would be 
improved. That is merely a little 
trick that sometimes works but effec- 
tive advertising as a lifelong study 
generally fails in the hands of 
novices, and it is not always success- 
ful when directed by experienced 
counselors because there are so many 
elements over which one can have no 
control that may be responsible for 
success or failure. 

That advertising can help move 
products profitably from manu- 
facturer to consumer is not a fact 
to be questioned. The advertising bill 
of American Industry for 1948 has 
been conservatively estimated at 
five billions of dollars. 

At this particular time it is quite 
appropriate to discuss advertising 
with the producers and packers of 
honey, when the National Federation 
is in the midst of releasing a cam- 
paign. I am viewing the effort with 
much askance. The money at hand 
to pay for the initial test campaign 
is extremely limited. We can just 
about scratch the surface in one 
metropolitan area before the funds 
are exhausted. 

Too often, too much is expected 
from too little. I sense a feeling of 
satisfaction in the industry that the 
Federation is fostering an adver- 
tising campaign. Those who expect 
the campaign will move large vol- 
umes of honey onto the tables in the 
thousands of homes in the munic- 
ipality where the advertising will 
be released are going to be dis- 
gruntled. Advertising doesn’t func- 
tion like a vending machine, into 
which you drop your nickel and out 
comes a pack of your favorite chew- 
ing gum. Many influences over a 
long period of time must be exerted. 


Time and again we come in con- 
tact with business men—often those 
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who out of their own experience 
should know better—who want to 
“run an ad” to find out if advertising 
will be helpful in the promotion of 
their business. One experienced in 
advertising knows beforehand what 
the result will be. Nothing will re- 
sult. It’s pretty much like the sick 
man who took one spoonful of the 
medicine prescribed by his physician, 
and not having his pains ellevi- 
ated, assured himself the medicine 
wouldn’t cure him. The proper 
routine would be to keep taking the 
medicine—even better would be at- 
tacking the illness before it became 
acute. 

Generally speaking, honey has 
been an unadvertised product. Sur- 
veys I have caused to be made in 
some of our larger cities reveal that 
no honey advertising has ever ap- 
peared. Some daily papers report 
to me they have carried a few adver- 
isements from some of the leading 
honey packers. 

It must be remembered that our 
newspapers, our radio programs, our 
billboards, our national magazines, 
are practically glutted with adver- 
tising calling attention of the house- 
wife to innumerable products in an 
effort to get her food dollar. She 
buys the products she is in the habit 
of buying, and those she is constantly 
invited to buy. The result is she 
doesn’t buy honey. The millions of 
pounds of the 1947 pack remaining 
unsold attest that fact. 

In order to secure consumption 
for honey we must get it on the 
shelves of the stores the housewife 
frequents. Storekeepers have been, 
and for some time will continue to 
be, reticent to stock honey in sizable 
quantities. The packers’ salesmen or 
representatives will report. store- 
keepers tell them they have but few 
calls for honey, that it doesn’t move 
out well, that the turnover is too 
long. That is always the case with 
unadvertised products. 


The industry must recognize that 
store distribution must be developed 
before the advertising to the con- 
sumer can meet its greatest response, 
and especially with a product like 
honey which has not previously re- 
ceived any genuine, active and en- 


thusiastic advertising, most store- 
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keepers will be slow to respond to 
the appeals of packers’ represen- 
tatives. As he sees the advertising 
appear in his local paper and, if he 
is not now carrying honey, he re- 
ceives an inquiry or two from his 
customers, the storekeeper will be 
more responsive to the appeals made 
to him to stock the product. 

I suspect the farmer can compre- 
hend the functioning of advertising 
more quickly than the inexperienced 
business man. The farmer plowing 
his soil at the break of spring and 
sowing the seeds as early in the 
year as possible, well knows he must 
wait long months, and not without 


regular cultivation, before he can 
expect his harvest. 
All this leads to the conclusion 


that the proposed advertising cam- 
paign on honey will be least effective 
at the onset. Once it is started it 
will have to be continued without 
interruption to become profitable. 
The reader of the newspaper isn’t 
seeking a message that will sell her 
to the point of action to go out and 
make a purchase unless she pre- 
viously recognizes the need or has 
the desire for the commodity. We 
must create that interest over a 
period of time. We must employ 
numerous copy angles. We must 
make our advertising interesting. It 
must tell a story. Merely the 
message, in substance, “Buy honey 
and feed it liberally to your family” 
won’t turn the trick. In unhurried 
fashion we must inveigle the house- 
wife to a state of mind that causes 
her to put honey on her shopping list. 


No, there is no magic in adver- 


tising. It works. It sells goods. It 
pays. But, it must be treated deli- 
cately; it must be persued with 


It must be released with 
faith that it never fails when applied 
to products of merit with enthusiasm 
and conviction. 

A robin sits on her eggs but two 
weeks. The chicken must spend 21 
days at the job. But the turkey hen 
must remain on her nest for a whole 
month. How long will it be before 
the industry feels the effect of the 
first campaign fostered by the Feder- 
eration? Don’t guess. No one knows. 
Enough to say it won’t be a week 
or two hence. 


tenacity. 
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Field of dragonhead. 


from early July until September. 
a 


Dragonhead 


From ‘Turkestan 


By Frank C. Pellett 


A onc the many new 
plants under observation in the test 
garden is one of special promise. 
It is the Turkestan Dragonhead, 
(Dracocephalum ruprechti.) It is little 
known in this country and you are 
not likely to find it listed in com- 
mercial seed catalogs. 

It is closely related to the catnip 
and is equally attractive to the bees. 
It comes into bloom in midsummer 
and continues in flower for a long 
period. There is every indication of 
an abundant yield of nectar and we 
regard it as one of the best of plants 
for waste land areas. 

Dr. O. W. Park has examined a 
number of samples of the nectar for 
sugar concentration and finds an 
average of 37%. The range is from 
33% to 40% of sugar which indicates 
a satisfactory honeyflow where the 
plant is sufficiently abundant to offer 
a harvest. 

This dragonhead is a bushy up- 
right perennial which reaches a 
height of about two feet in our 
gardens. It stools out freely and a 
single clump will soon have dozens 
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It stools freely and 
a clump will soon have dozens of shoots. 
The flowers (right) are swarming with bees 


of shoots which are quite woody. 
After seven seasons of observation 
it appears to us to be one of the hard- 
iest and most permanent of honey 
plants when once established. The 
seed is extremely small, about like 
ground pepper, so some care is neces- 
sary to get it started. 

It comes into bloom in early July 
and continues for several weeks 
usually lasting until frost in October. 
It is likely to be swarming with bees 
and other insects as well. The purple 
or lavender colored flowers are very 
attractive although too small to be 
showy. It is a worth while addition 
to any ornamental garden. 

While it does not show any signs 
of becoming weedy in its habit, it is 
a strong grower and not likely to 
be crowded out by weeds or other 
plants. If it could be’ generally 
planted in strip mine areas, along 
roadsides and in waste places it 
would add substantially to the bee 
pasture and remain as a permanent 
addition to the flora of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Once established it seeds so freely 






over a long period that it will spread 
slowly over the surrounding area 
If one will start a few hundred of the 
plants in the greenhouse and trans 
plant them to the open when a few 
inches high he is likely to receive 
benefits for many years to follow. 
The time following the end of the 
clover flow in July is one of dearth in 
many localities and this plant offers 
promise of filling the gap if the bee 
keeper will make the effort to get 
it established in his neighborhood. 


—_—___—+-e-»— 


A Short Cut 


It is interesting to note how eas} 
it is to overlook short cuts in doing 
things about the apiary. For thirty 
years I have always taken off the 
inner cover of the hive when work- 
with bees and then taken off each 
super individually. Now to shorten 
it, I take the top super off with the 
inner cover still on the super. The 
progress of the bees is quickly noted 
in two supers with a single opening. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 
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[ Specialize 
In Living 


By 
Wendell T. Card 


is fifty years old and have 
kept bees for thirty-nine years— 
a trifle intermittently—and never 
owned more than fifty colonies at a 
time. I have never made a cent of 
really easy money and little even by 
hard work. I specialize in living, 
which, to me, means a diversity of 
labor and interests. 

I operate a one-man wood-working 
shop where I build and repair furni- 
ture of all descriptions—make lamps, 
plant stands, tool chests, clothes 
chests, lawn seats, magazine racks, 
children’s furniture. I use my own 
designs, rarely copying one unless 
requested by a customer. 

I cut the trees and logs for most 
of the lumber I use. I am interested 
in forestry—served as forest fire 
warden for some years and have set 
some seventy-five hundred forest 
tree seedlings on my father’s farm, 
which has been in our family one 
hundred and twenty-eight years. 

For more than thirty years I have 
noted and recorded the dates on 
which our common song birds return 
from the South and for many years 
I have listed the opening and closing 
dates for the bloom of the important 
local honey plants and the dates on 


which bees first bring in pollen or. 


nectar. 
I have fourteen varieties of fruit 
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and nut trees on our lot and several 
varieties of grapes of which I am 
especially fond. Another hobby is 
tulips. I have over forty named 
varieties growing, besides’ other 
hardy bulbs—crocus, snowdrops, 
glads, tube roses, winter aconite, a 
dozen varieties of narcissus, snow 
flakes and others. These flowers 
bring me much pleasure not the least 
of which is being able to share them 
with friends and neighbors. 

About eighteen years ago I began 
building a house—and I do mean 
building it. I drew the plans, cut the 
trees for the lumber, sawed much 
of the lath from the edgings, dug 
the cellar—built concrete forms and 
was “working foreman” of the con- 
crete gang. My brother and I framed 
the building. I laid the chimneys 
and fireplace—did most of the wiring 
—some of the plastering—and all 
the interior work such as laying 
floors, hanging doors, putting on 
trim, varnishing, painting, paper 
hanging. 

For many years, have taught a 
Sunday School class, served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday School, 
president and secretary of the Dis- 
trict Sunday School Association; 
president of the Boro Council and 
Boro Clerk. I was a scoutmaster for 
ten years. 


(Left) “This is the house that Jack 
built.” (Center) Sylvania lies in a beauti- 
ful setting. (Below) Practical and inex- 
pensive fireplace where a few friends often 
gather in the evening. 


Incidentally, I found time to read, 
play with our youngster, raise a good 


garden, visit with neighbors, and 
write a couple hundred letters a 
year. Whew! I guess you have all 


but the finger prints! 

I have always believed that my 
first job was to build character in 
myself; then to help build it in 
others. And in doing so I see no 
reason why a man should not enjoy 
all the good and beautiful things that 
may fall to his lot. I can certainly 
thank God for such a fascinating 
world and for the ability to enjoy it; 
for work to do and for the ability 
to do it; for a hope and purpose in 
life that will last when earthly things 
have to be abandoned. 


Pennsylvania. 
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Honey For the Baker 


Tue American Baking Indus- 
try could profit from the experience 
of bread bakers in and near New 
York where the premium priced loaf 
has been flourishing now for more 
than ten years. Without exception 
that bread is made with Honey! 


Honey In Bread 


What is it honey does for bread 
and cake and other baked goods that 
makes them superior? Let us first 
consider bread. Those premium 
priced loaves of white and whole 
wheat bread have distinctive flavor, 
texture and color. 

The flavor of bread made with 
honey is different. One can’t taste 
honey actually; there is not enough 
used. But one can taste the subtle 
difference, and the difference is de- 
licious. 

The texture of bread made with 
honey is different. The sugars of 
honey are in their simplest forms, 
and so the yeast goes right to work 
on them, speeding up the fermen- 
tation process to give a fine, uniform 
texture to the crumb with no large 
holes. 

The crust has a_ characteristic 
chewy texture, a quality that the 
honey alone seems to give to bread, 
and this too adds to its appetizing 
appeal. 
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The color of bread is improved in 
that the crust takes on a deeper, 
richer brown tone. Honey is largely 
levulose and levulose breaks down 
quickly in the presence of heat to 
produce furfural whence comes the 
better color of honey made bread. 


Honey bread also keeps better. 
The levulose in honey is highly 
hygroscopic and one of the bread 
bakers’ most annoying problems— 
drying out—is greatly lessened when 
honey is used. 


Of course, to get these fine prop- 
erties in bread good honey must be 
used and in the proper quantities. 
Off-grade honey won’t make bread 
of good flavor, although light colored, 
delicately flavored honey that costs 
more does not need to be used either. 
It is important, however, that the 
right quantities be used and six 
pounds minimum of honey should be 
used to one hundred pounds of flour, 
although to get the honey qualities 
accentuated plus a touch of sweet- 
ness appropriate in honey bread, 
eight pounds to one hundred pounds 
of flour are better. 


Variety of Honey 


There are many kinds of honey 
available to the baker. There is no 
one best variety any more than 
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there is a best variety of apples. To 
a great degree, the selection of hone) 
depends on some individual’s sense 
of taste and, of course, also on price 
The chief characteristics of the most 
important of them are reviewed 
below. 


Clover Honey. This is the largest 
single variety of honey produced in 
the United States from New York 
through the Sierra Nevadas and 
north of the Mason Dixon Line and 
constitutes about fifty per cent of the 
total production. It is white in colo! 
and mild in flavor and preferred by 
those who want a minimum of hone} 
flavor in bread. It is excellent for 
cakes, cookies, and icings. Mode! 
ately priced. 

Alfalfa Honey. Produced princi 
pally in southern California, light 
amber in color, pronounced flavo! 
good for baking bread, 
and crackers. Excellent for hone 
grahams. Low priced. 


Orange Blossom Honey. Produced 


in California, to a lesser degree | 
Florida, mild in flavor, white hone) 
of delicious flavor and bouquet, sult 
able because of cost principally fi 
specialties such as coatings for hone: 
buns. High priced. 


Buckwheat Honey. Dark, pungen' 


honey, produced mainly in New Yor 
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and Pennsylvania, to a lesser degree 
in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, used principally by the 
Jewish trade for a special cake 
popular with them. Excellent for 
Lebkuchen and spice drops. This 
variety of honey cannot be used in 
bread or ordinary cake formulas as 
it throws them completely off flavor. 
Low priced. 


Sage, Sage-Buckwheat Honey. 
These varieties are produced in Cali- 
fornia. Sage honey, of uncertain 
production, is white in color and very 
mild in flavor, like clover, but is 
usually mixed up by the bees with 
honey from mountain buckwheat 
(not to be confused with eastern 
buckwheat). This combination is 
light amber in color, of fine spicy 
flavor, excellent for baking of all 
kinds. Moderately priced. 


Light Amber, Amber Honey. This 
general category covers a great va- 
riety of honeys from our Southland, 
and some of our lighter honeys that 
for one reason or another have been 
mixed up by the bees themselves or 
by the beekeeper in extracting with 
honeys from other sources. For ex- 
ample, clover honey that has been 
mixed up with goldenrod honey will 
be darker in color than straight 
clover and of a stronger flavor. This 
category also contains most of the 
imported honeys from the dark, 
strong and thin honeys of the West 
Indies to the light colored, aromatic 
honeys of good body and flavor from 
Guatemala and Yucatan. Low to 
moderately priced. 

Since they vary so much, bakers 
should be cautious in buying initial 
purchases made according to samples 
and from sources of unquestioned 
reliability. 


Honey In Cake 
Produces a Richer Taste 


In America today, there is going 
on a revolutionary change in that 
bakers are vying with each other, it 
seems to use the very finest of ingre- 
dients so as to produce cake that has 


all of the richness of homemade cake. 
In this connection, more and more 
honey is being used as bakers learn 
its value. 


The chemist for a large baking 
organization once asked if we knew 
why his firm was using honey in 
cakes. The usual, obvious answers 
about flavor and texture and keeping 
qualities were given. The chemist 
conceded these points but added that 
that wasn’t the principal reason. He 
said they had found that when they 
used honey in their batches it seemed 
to blend all of the other flavors 
better, thus giving the cake, on 
blindfold tests conducted extensively 
by them, a much richer taste. This is 
the very thing that cakemakers are 
striving for, and so we can well re- 
alize why it is that the cakebaker 
is using more and more fine honey 
today. 


Americans should eat more whole 
wheat bread. We would be better 
off for it, but my experience indicates 
there is only one way to make it 
thoroughly delicious and so it will 
stay fresh long enough for the aver- 
age family to consume it, and that is 
with liberal quantities of honey. The 
same is true of cracked wheat bread. 
The leader in this category in the 
metropolitan area of New York 
simply calls itself THE HONEY 
LOAF and it is made with lots of 
honey. 

One of the most important items 
using honey in the baking field in 
America today is the honey graham 
cracker. Honey grahams have be- 
come enormously popular with the 
consuming public throughout our 
land. Here again honey imparts a 
subtle flavor that the consumer 
likes. But besides that, standing side 
by side which package do you 
suppose Mrs. Consumer will buy. 
“Graham Crackers” or “Honey Gra- 
ham Crackers?” The question an- 
swers itself. 


In considering use of honey in 
bread or cake or crackers, the baker 
should keep in mind that people 


know two things about honey that 
give any goods made with it enor- 
mous advertising appeal. They are, 
(1) that honey is a most wholesome 
sweet, and (2) that it is delicious, 
full of pleasing flavor. 

Tested recipes employing honey 
and general information on honey 
and its uses are available to all, free, 
in an interesting booklet entitled 
“Honey Specialties for Bakers.” A 
request addressed to the American 
Honey Institute, Madison 3, Wiscon- 
sin, will bring you your copy. 


Use of Honey Helps U. S. Agriculture 


Bakers should get more than ordi- 
nary satisfaction in using honey be- 
cause in so doing they contribute to 
a little known, but highly essential 
function without which our American 
eating habits would undergo radical 
changes. The function is that of 
insect pollination, without which we 
would have precious little in the way 
of fruits and berries, a great scarcity 
of vegetables and a complete change 
in our agricultural system. 

Excepting citrus fruits, practically 
all fruits and berries require insect 
pollination. Squashes and pumpkins 
and almost all vegetables require in- 
sects to convey pollen to set fruit 
and seed. And clover seed, without 
which our agricultural system of crop 
rotation would cease to exist to the 
ultimate depletion of soil fertility, 
must have insect pollination. Honey- 
bees now constitute about 85% of 
our pollinating insects—but there 
would be no abundance of honeybees 
to produce apples and raspberries 
and pumpkins, clover for soil fer- 
tility and forage to maintain our 
enormous dairy industry, so as to 
provide bakers’ other essentials, such 
as milk and cream and butter, unless 
the beekeeper who takes care of those 
bees had a good market for his honey. 
The baking industry uses about fifty 
million pounds of honey a year and 
so does its share to keep those bees 
flying. 





New York. 








Nebraska Means Business 


In Nebraska, the State Agricultural Department on 
July 20, prosecuted and convicted a migratory beekeeper 
for failure to comply with the Nebraska Inspection Laws. 
The fine was $100 with a 60-day jail sentence. 
sentence was suspended under a five-year probation. 

Nebraska means business, so beekeepers who want to 
come into the State should be sure that they comply with 
the law the purpose of which is only to protect the indus- 
try. Information is always available from the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture and Inspection, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Lincoln. 


Texas Figures 


Texas figured her bees at 283,000 colonies 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A.); three per 
cent less than a year ago but four per cent more than on 
July 1, 1946. Poisoning is one of the chief causes of loss. 


(Hornaday). 
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Costa Ricans 


Go to School 


By Orlando Munoz B. 


Section Chief and Director of the 
National School of Beekeeping. 





President Guardia (in veil), with Engineer Montealegre (right) Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Orlando Munoz (with frame). 
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Secretary of Agriculture Montealegre, with Cecilia Martinez, a student, in the apiary 
of Piedra Azul. 
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Orlando Munoz B, founder and Director 
of the National School of Beekeeping in 
Costa Rica. 


Worn the foundation of a 
Section of Beekeeping in the Na 
tional Department of Agriculture the 
number of beekeepers in Costa Rica 
has increased considerably. All bee 
keepers in the country are in 
constant communication with the 
Section. In view of the enthusiasm 
we succeeded in awakening in the 
industry and the great appreciation 
shown the new work, its was sug 
gested to the Secretary of Agri 
culture that a National School of 
Beekeeping become established. 


With the help of the Secretary and 
the President of the Republic, Dr 
Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia, | 
established the school which has had 
forty to fifty or more students yea! 
by year. They receive courses in 
elementary and advanced beekeep 
ing in lectures covering nine months 
and, in addition, approximately 
year of practical work. 

The President has been very muc! 
interested in the beekeeping industry) 
in the country, even going with the 
students to various regions to study 
the methods used in established 
apiaries. 
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The President of Costa Rica 
(with veil); (left) Secretary of 
Agriculture and Department Di- 
rector; (right) Professor Munoz, 
and Official Chief of Agriculture, 
Engineer Zamora. 





To Pack Or Not To Pack 


On the banks of the Penobscot River in the town of 
Hampden, Maine, a colony of bees have made their home 
for several years in a dead pine tree twenty or more 
inches in diameter. The bark has fallen off, the en- 
trance is small, winter protection seems perfect. 

For a less length of time a colony has lived nearby in 
a bird house made of 1% inch lumber near a summer 
cottage. The bird house, perhaps 10x14 inches, follows 
the pattern of the cottage, a rectangle with veranda and 
slanting or shed roof. 

This last season they made comb and stored honey on 
the veranda. The sections were evenly spaced, very 
symmetrical, indeed a finished piece of bee workmanship. 

A cedar tree gives some protection. The temperature 
in this section is often as low as 40 degrees below zero. 
A few miles distant a man recently lost only one of fifty 
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Secretary Montealegre (center) 
with girl students and some of 
the boy students of the National 
School of Beekeeping. 


hives of bees left out all winter as they were in summer, 
without any protection. 


John W. Hatch, Maine. 
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Michigan Advertising 


The story of honey and the importance of honeybees 
to Michigan agriculture was broadcasted constantly dur- 
ing the month of August The broadcasting began in 
July and totaled over 200 programs. Seventeen radio 
stations used 13 one-minute paid radio spots at random, 
giving full state coverage. This publicity was made pos- 
sible by the Michigan Agricultural Marketing Council, 
and the two cents per colony voluntary contributions of 
members of the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association. 
Broadcast messages were prepared and released by the 
Michigan Honey Institute. 

R. H. Kelty, Michigan. 
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envy you” said my bee- 
keeper hobbyist friend. “Just think, 
all day, to work bees, and observe 
bee behavior; I envy you!” 

“T envy you!” I retorted. “You 
are the one that gets the time to look 
at bees!” 

“How do you figure?” 

“Well, I work all day with bees, 
Saturdays and Sundays _ included 
during the busy season. At night I 
am busy hauling bees to their various 
pollination chores, and during the 
day I am pressed to get colonies in- 
spected and screened for the night’s 
trip. When the pollination work is 
finished it is time to get the bees to 
a fall flow area and try to build them 
up so they may harvest enough for 
their winter needs, no mean deed 
after pollinating two or three crops. 
When this work is accomplished to 
my satisfaction, old man winter has 
set in and it is too late to spend time 
experimenting or observing bees as 
I would like. 

“But you, my hobbyist friend, I 
envy you. You work forty hours a 
week. You come home after your 
day’s work ready for relaxation; that 
means bees since you are a hobbyist. 
This urge to observe bee behavior 
and its ally, daylight saving time, 
makes it possible for you to work 
bees for two or three hours without 
any trouble. I realize that this is 
not the best part of the day for this 
work but you have all day Saturday 
and if it rains there is always the 
Sunday following.” 

“But, mowing the grass and other 
household chores!” protested my 
hobbyist friend. 

“Work these jobs in odd hours, 
rainy nights and times the bees do 
not need attention, but days that 
offer fair weather and long evenings 
during the honeyflow, work those 
bees; make them answer your 
questions. 

“If I had your opportunity I think 
I’d be able to make the bees answer 
some of my questions. I'd try to 
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If | Were a Hobbyist 


solve some of the problems that have 
been annoying me for years.” 

“What would you do?” was the 
inquiry. 

“First, ?d undertake to answer a 
problem that isn’t important to bee 
progress or science, but it would cer- 
tainly answer a question that has 
been troubling me for some time. 
When I first began to learn yard 
management, the late R. D. Barclay 
instructed us upon finding a queen- 
less colony (one that looked as 
though it were headed by a virgin). 
We were to give a frame of eggs 
to this colony with the hope that if 
it were queenless it would raise a 
queen from these eggs. If my 
memory doesn’t fail me, most of 
these colonies never turned out well. 
Did the addition of this brood make 
the bees feel that they had a queen, 
so they killed the virgin before she 
was ready to lay, or had they been 
queenless too long to raise a satis- 
factory queen with the eggs we pro- 
vided? 

“Since that time we’ve given up 
the addition of eggs and just mark 
the colony for checking on our next 
visit to the yard. If queenless, then 
we unite it with a queenright colony. 
This eliminates labor and makes for 
a stronger yard even though it per- 
haps does not contain as many colo- 
nies as a yard operated along the 
former system.” 

“How would you answer that one?” 

“First of all I’d take several moder- 
ately strong colonies and remove 
the queens allowing them to raise 
virgins. Here is where you don’t 
want colonies that are strong enough 
to swarm with one of the new virgins. 
Then, in that period of queenless- 
ness, before the new queen starts 
to lay, I'd add eggs to half the colo- 
nies and I’d check the results against 
the other colonies and I'd try this 
simple experiment several times in 
different periods of the year and 
make the bees answer my question: 
Is the addition of eggs to a colony 
headed by a virgin helpful or detri- 
mental?” 

“What would be the next prob- 
lem?” asked my friend. 

“Well, I think I'd tackle the 
European foulbrood problem—I’d try 
to find out something about it since 
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the data we now have is so indef 
nite.” 

“Do you think it is a more in 
portant problem than American fou 
brood?” 

“Yes, Ido. I’ve worked on a poli 
regarding AFB. I burn the colon 
and the equipment and since I don't 
have enough to make it wort 
sterilizing, the few pieces of equi 
ment that are consigned to the fir 
I make a fast and efficient clean up 

“But you could save the colony 
with sulfa?” 

“Perhaps I could, but I don’t desire 
to propagate any stock that is sus- 
ceptible to AFB. 

“But European, that is a different 
problem, and there must be a cure, 
although after experiencing it for 
several years, I’ve decided the best 
cure would be the elimination of all 
the stock that is affected easily. | 
tried several systems of prophy- 
laxis including the “Alexander” 
caged queen system and _ several 
measures worked out by New Jersey 
Entomologist, R. S. Filmer, but all 
with varied results. Though in my 
experimenting I’d look for a “surer- 
cure” my experimentation would 
mostly take the form of raising and 
propagating a stock that would resist 
the ravages of this disease that has 
done untold damage to beekeepers 
in several states. Ask any Californian 
who went through the EFB. cycle 
that occurred there several years 
ago. Ask any one of the South 
Jersey beekeepers who were forced 
out of the bee business. Ask them 
if it would be a worth-while under- 
taking.” 

“Well, you do raise queens every 
year for your own use. Aren’t they 
resistant?” 

“No, they aren’t more than eighty 
per cent resistant to EFB, yet we 
take a lot of pains breeding from 
resistant stock, using ample sup- 
plies of syrup to raise a large and 
prolific queen. We also take a great 
interest in selecting our cell finish« 
which seem to help raise a bett 
queen. But to no avail, queens fall 
far short of the standards we have 
set for them!” 

“Blame it on the drones!” ca! 
from my companion. 

“We do, since the area around our 
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queen yard has not been proved 
free of other colonies or bee trees. 
That is where my hobby of experi- 
menting would start. I’d take my 
breeders, my cell builders, and an 
ample supply of sugar or “Fuller 
candy” and locate a yard in the 
heart of the “Pine barrens” where 
the flora is such that wild bees can- 
not live and here I would probably 
be free of the other apiculturist (what 
would he do in such an area?) and 
begin my queen rearing and my test- 
ing. While I was at it I’d test the 
various methods of queen rearing 
and see which one produced the best 
queens. It would be an exhaustive 
test, testing several generations and 
the progeny of each so these queens 
raised and their daughters could be 
guaranteed never to go down under 
European. 

“T’d also go on with testing for 
EFB. in some areas where it is al- 
ways present. I would test some of 
these daughter queens down to their 
very death or supersedure, and see if 


they would ever get EFB. Id find 
out by making them answer the 
question: Will European attack a 


colony when the queen is old and 
feeble, or will a resistant queen’s 
colony stay resistant as long as she 
heads it? 

“T’d try to find out if you can in- 
fect a colony with combs and other 
infected material. The authorities 
seem to say “No” right now, but I 
would want to find out myself and 
be sure, since so many times when 
uniting a colony infected with 
European with a healthy colony the 
result is: one infected colony! 

“I would investigate the known 
cures and try to find out why there 
are times that these systems do not 
work. I’d hope my investigations 
would lead to solving the enigma: 
Why, when European foulbrood is at 
a very lean minimum in the state, 
should colonies in the Pine barrens 
of Burlington County have EFB. as 
bad as ever? Why doesn’t the dis- 
ease attack these colonies in cycles 





Kighty-five 
Years 


Tue G. B. Lewis Company 
of Watertown, Wisconsin, this year 
is celebrating its 85th year in 
the manufacture of precision wood 
products. 

A single water wheel supplied 
power for the small wood-products 
factory founded in 1863 on the shores 
of the Rock River winding through 
Watertown. Through the years, how- 
ever, steady growth and progress 
in the business has brought about 
vast changes, for today the firm has 
its main factory, office and lumber 
yards occupying a twelve-acre area. 
Steady year-round work is offered 
to more than 200 employees, many of 
them skilled wood craftsmen. 


Although its products seem widely 
unrelated, the common denominator 
of the G. B. Lewis plant is the manu- 
facture of precision wood products. 
Each year it ships a volume of woven 
wood-and-wire industrial containers, 
propellers for light planes, venetian 
blind slats, golf ball washers, and 
wooden bee ware. 

The firm always has been a leader 
in the use of modern machinery to 
achieve the highest quality at the 
greatest efficiency. Today it has in 
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G. B. Lewis factory in 1863, on 
Rock River. A water wheel sup- 
plied power. (Below) Airplane 
view of the present twelve acre 
establishment. 


with definite peaks and declivities as 
it does in other parts of the state? 
“Also, I would try to join up the 
loose ends, utilizing the few facts we 
know about EFB. such as: (1) The 
fact that moving the colony to North- 
ern Jersey will cure the disease no 
matter how bad. Is it the traveling 
or the section of the state? (2) Curing 
the colony can be accomplished by 
requeening. (Is it the requeening 
or the queenless period before the 
new queen begins to lay? Why 
doesn’t it work every time?’ (3) The 
Bacillus pluton seems to always at- 
tack the larvae in queen cells. It is 
impossible to raise queens in in- 
fected colonies. (Does that mean it 


is a nutritional disease, best culti- 
vated in royal jelly?)” 
My hobbist friend was thought- 


ful, then he spoke, “Milt, that is a 
very worth-while problem and it is 
just what I’d do 
mercialist! 


if I were a com 


New Jersey. 








operation a 


temperature-controlled 


dry-kiln, factory humidity control 
and special pantograph machinery 
for propeller production, special 


bee ware and venetian blind slat 
machinery, specifically-designed ma- 
chinery to make industrial con- 
tainers, and other special machinery 
and equipment. 


“We are very pleased with our 
record,” stated Steve Parks, General 
Sales Manager of the firm, “but our 
plans are to progress by improving 
all operations. We feel that we must 
continue to use the latest methods 
and always strive for improvement 
in our products and in service to 
our customers.” 
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Do you use honey in your home? How 
much? Have you really learned how to 
use it? How often is your table without 
it? Don’t blush; just get busy! 


Tue selling of honey begins 
in your home, on your own table. If 
you are not building your food 
budget, your diets around your own 
product, how can you expect to fully 
extol its virtues to others? 

Why do we go out and buy sugar 
when out in our honey houses is a 
good supply of nature’s own safe 
sweet? A manager of a large and 
well-known apiary recently charged 
that the average housewife was lazy 
and felt that it was easier to use 
sugar than honey, not so messy and 
sticky. 

It is pretty generally known and 
more or less a standing joke that 
many beekeepers use only a small 
amount of their own product and 
some use none at all. Upon accept- 
ing an invitation to a waffle supper 
one evening, we were confidentially 
asked if we would mind being served 
honey as the wife was out of jelly 
or preserves (This from a beekeeper!) 
We felt quite at home with waffles 
and honey since we consume five or 
six pounds of it each week. 

One could say that sugar is cheaper 
but when it is realized that refined 
sugar is slow poison, price ceases to 
be an important factor. Sugar is de- 
vitalized in refinement; the sugar 
crystals which form are sterile. Com- 
mercially, this is fine because it is in 
a state to keep indefinitely. Nutri- 
tionally, sugar is a stimulant and 
habit-forming. Vital stomach organs 
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Are You Sold 


On Honey? 


are forced to work harder and faster 
because sugar oxidizes violently upon 
contact in the stomach, with oxygen 
and produces an acute explosive 
effect on the digestive system. Thus, 
it is a powerful stimulant. The 
chemical effect on the digestive tract 
causes an involuntary “craving” for 
more sugar or sugar-bearing foods 
as candy, cakes, etc., which makes it 
habit-forming. 

As beekeepers, we are fortunate in 
having at our disposal a natural 
energy-building food, surpassing all 
other natural foods, with the possible 
exception of the date, as a source 
of heat and energy. 


Most of us are aware that honey 
is already broken down into simple 
sugars which are quickly assimulated 
therefore causing the least effort of 
the digestive system. In addition to 
the sugars of honey, it contains 
vitamins, minerals and some protein 
besides other constituents. It pro- 
vides natural, gentle regulation. 


There is really no excuse for not 
using honey and every reason to do 
so. The American Honey Institute 
provides us with delicious recipes 
to provender our table. Definite 
information for suiting honey to 
present sugar recipes can be ob- 
tained. There are so many ways to 


By Dene Eaves 





use honey in the diet that sugar will 
not even be missed in most cases. If 
those who now claim that they can- 
not eat honey, will change their mind 
and try eating small amounts at first 
and gradually increase the amount, 
they will undoubtedly find them 

selves eating honey as well as any 

one else. It may be slow for some 
as the metabolism has become ac 
customed to the ratio of sugar stimu 
lation, but it is well worth the effort 
Drinking a little cold water after 
eating honey will help also. 


Everyone has heard the old saying 
“as old as Methuselah.” If you delve 
into ancient lore about honey you 
will see that the main foods of these 
people were milk, honey and grains 
Honey was sacred in those times. In 


these times we need to be proud of 


being beekeepers and to be out thers 
telling everyone about honey. Mor: 
and more the harmful result of 
white sugar is coming into the public 


eye. Let us be leaders and promote 


the use of honey. Let’s get informed 
about it and be ready at all tim 
to spread the “gospel” about ou 
product. 

And don’t let anyone catch you! 
table without honey. 





Nebraska. 
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St. Louis Ideal For 


Beekeepers’ 
Convention 


St. Louis has long since been 
recognized as a leading Convention 
City. With over 400 conventions 
meeting in St. Louis annually, we 
have learned how to accommodate 
visitors and send them on their ways 
homeward with memories of good 
and profitable times while in our 
midst. 

The Hotel Statler, located at Ninth 
and Washington Avenues in down- 
town St. Louis, was selected for the 
Convention of the National Feder- 
ation because of its facilities to 
handle our group all under one roof. 
The ballroom with seating capacity 
for a thousand guests, has been re- 
served for our banquet Tuesday 
evening, December 14, and for our 
daily sessions. Smaller rooms for 
group meetings will be held open for 
our use. The hotel has adequate 
“space for exhibits. It is hoped manu- 
facturers of beeware will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to display 
their equipment. 

St. Louis, with its municipally 
owned Lambert Airport, is an avi- 
ation center. Those who come to the 
convention by plane, will be brought 
directly to the entrance of the hotel 
from the airport. And, with 28 rail- 
roads coming into St. Louis, rail 
transportation is superb. Highways 
converging on St. Louis from every 
direction are in excellent condition. 
For those who drive their own cars, 
there is plenty of garage space with- 
in walking distance of the hotel. 

Weather in St. Louis is generally 
quite moderate in December, and 
visits to points of interest are being 
planned—not to interfere, of course, 
with the main events of the con- 
vention. While in St. Louis you will 
vant to visit our world-famous 
Shaw’s Botanical Garden, where it is 
hoped to have displays of special 
interest to beekeepers. Those who 
‘issociate St. Louis with the home of 
Budweiser will be given opportunity 
for an inspection tour of the great 
\nheuser-Busch establishment. 

Glenn O. Jones, your Executive 
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Statler Hotel, headquarters for the coming Federation meeting. 


Secretary, promises a program filled 
with celebrities. 

You are going to be glad you came 
to the Convention in St. Louis. We 
want the event to be a memorable 





“Beekeeping In Rhode Island” is 
the title of an 80 page bulletin issued 
by the Rhode Island Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation at 
Providence. The Bulletin is authored 
by Howard Pike the Apiary Inspector 
and is a credit to any agricultural 
state. The book is in the form of 


milestone in the history of American 
beekeeping 
Geo. C. Nagel, Secy-Treas. 
St. Louis-St. Louis County 
Beekeepers’ Association. 
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a manual for the education of bee- 
keeper and pospective beekeeper. 
Census reports show that Rhode 
Island produced 23,000 pounds of 
honey in 1947. Looks low. Certain- 
ly their agricultural department is to 
be commended for the bulletin in 


any case. 
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Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Honey Instilule 





First Impressions of a Beekeepers’ Meeting 


When I trudged back to the 
spacious offices of the American 
Honey Institute after my first 
visit to the Illinois and Wisconsin 
beekeepers’ meetings, Mrs. Grace 
greeted me at the door. “Well,” she 
asked, “Did you like them?” 


Did I like them! 


If someone suddenly waved a 
magic wand over your beehives and 
caused them to fairly burst with 
honey, would you like it? Of course. 
My first beekeepers’ meeting brought 
the same response from me. 


Beekeepers’ meetings, I discovered, 
are not like ordinary meetings. In- 
stead they are characterized by a 
seriousness of purpose, an attentive- 
ness to the questions at hand, and 
most of all, by a friendliness that 
is seldom possessed by all the 
members of any group. As I shook 
one hand after another at the Illinois 
and Wisconsin meetings, I couldn’t 
help wondering why beekeepers 
seemed so much more friendly than 
other people. Was it because they 
are out of doors so much of the time? 
Or because they were just being nice 
to a stranger? Or maybe because 
they just didn’t know how to be any 
other way? 


As I listened to the enthusiastic 
speeches of the prominent men in the 
industry and saw the rapt attention 
that the beekeepers gave them, I re- 
alized where this friendliness came 
from. Beekeepers enjoyed being bee- 
keepers so much that they couldn’t 
help showing it to others! They 
couldn’t help being friendly! 

My discovery made the rest of my 
visit at the meetings even more inter- 
esting. I kept looking for this same 
friendliness and enthusiasm every 
place I went; I was never dis- 
appointed. It made me feel right at 
home and very much at ease. 


“Wonderful,” I thought to myself. 
“I certainly picked the right industry 
to work for.” The truth became more 
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and more evident as the meetings 
progressed. 

I remember, oh, so many things 
about those two meetings—so many 
things that probably couldn’t be 
said about many other groups. I 
remember the fun I had meeting 
the bee men that I previously had 
heard about; I remember the diffi- 
culties I had unwinding a display of 
Institute advertising results to show 
the beekeepers and how one man so 
kindly relieved me by shouting, 
“That’s enough—we’re impressed!” 
Oh, and I remember the tremendous, 
terrific noonday dinners that the 
women served. The groaning tables 
and lush food still tempt my appetite. 


I learned a lot too, at those meet- 
ings. I learned ever so much about 
the bee industry itself. I learned 
about the people that make up the 
industry. And when I put those two 
bits of information together, I dis- 
covered that I was working for the 
very best people and the very best 
product! 


What more could I ask? 


se *& & 


For the Fall Bride, A Honey 
Wedding Cake 


Interesting are the stories of sym- 
bolic ceremonies associated with 
weddings among people of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. Not the least of 
these tells of the part played by 
honey. Honey was respected as an 
important commodity, as a symbol of 
sweetness in family relations and of 
protection against evil spirits, and 
as a food. 

History records that in the 
marriage contracts of ancient Egypt 
the bridegroom had to promise his 
bride a definite amount of honey 
each year. Among the Hindus and 
certain Central European people 
honey was used to bless the home 
or anoint the bridal couple. In Rome 
and among the Slavs honey or a 


honey beverage was served to the 
bride and the bridegroom as a special 
part of the ceremony. In a few 
countries some of these and similar 
customs still persist. 

In the modern world honey is used 
in the preparation of foods for wed- 
ding parties because of its delicate 
goodness—its fine flavor its distinc- 
tive aroma—and because of the great 
variety of its uses. 

If you are planning a wedding at 
your home, you will welcome this 
Fruited Honey Wedding Cake with 
its delicious Honeymoon Frosting 


*- * * * 


Fruited Honey Wedding Cake 
Preparations: Have the shortening 
at room temperature. Grease and 
lightly flour 9 inch tube pan. Start 
oven for moderate heat (350°F.). Sift 
flour once before measuring. 


Measurements: 


Measure into sifter: 
32 cups sifted cake flour : 
4 teaspoons double-acting baking 
powder 
1/2 teaspoons salt 
2 cup sugar 


Measure into bowl: 


1 cup shortenin 
Mix in small bowl: 
1 cup milk 
2/3 cup honey 
2 teaspoons almond extract 


Have ready: 
6 egg whites beaten to meringue with 
/2 cup sugar * 
1 cup finely chopped candied cherries 
¥2 cup finely-chopped citron 
1¥2 cups chopped nut meats 


*Make meringue by beating 6 
egg whites with rotary egg beater 
(or at high speed of electric mixer) 
until foamy. Add % cup sugar gradu- 
ally, beating only until meringue 
holds up in soft peaks. 


Now the Mix-Easy Part: 


(Mix by hand or at a low speed 
of electric mixer.) Stir shortening 
just to soften. Sift in dry ingredients. 
Add liquid and mix-until all flour 1s 
dampened. Then beat 2 minutes. 
Add meringue mixture and beat 1 
minute longer. Fold in fruit «and 
nuts. (Count only actual beating t:me 
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or count beating strokes. Allow about 
150 full strokes per minute. Scrape 
bowl and spoon often). 


Baking: Turn batter into pan. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°F.) 75 min- 
utes, or until done. Cool ’ hour. 
Remove from pan. 


Honeymoon Frosting 


Beat 1 egg white with dash of salt 
until stiff enough to hold up in peaks, 
but not dry. Pour % cup honey in fine 
stream over egg white, beating con- 
stantly about 4 


minutes, or until 


frosting holds its shape. (This is a 
delicate frosting and does not store 
well over night. Cake should be 
frosted the day it is served). 

Spread frosting on top and sides of 
cake and arrange fragrant pink roses 
around it. 


FRUITED HONEY WEDDING CAKE 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Replace all old and failing queens 
with our famous Better Bred strain. 
Queens, any quantity, 70c each. 


Prompt delivery. 
CALVERT APIARIES 
CALVERT, ALABAMA 











(7 ‘\ 
Leather Colored Italian 
“She’s a Beauty” 
YOUNG 
GENTLE 
AND 
VIGOROUS 
"You, too, will like her’ 
Prices 
U. S, A. and Canada $1.00 
Foreign Countries, 15% addi- 
tional. 

0. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Box 193 Coffee Springs, Ala. 

. . 
The Newton Bee Co. 
ROUTE NO. 2, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Package Bees 
Queens 
bw ooo) 
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PREVIEWS 


OF COMING EVENTS 


ITIP 


Western Missouri, Kansas City, 
September 12 


Meeting will be at the home of 
F. R. Ferguson, 4126 Francis Street, 
Kansas City, Sunday, September 12, 
at 2:30 P. M. Mr. Ferguson is a 
Kansas Inspector. Dr. F. L. Laffoon 
will talk on the: health value of 
honey for infants and adults. 

For the August meeting we had 
an ice cream social and if smiles 
are an indication of happiness I can 
say that everyone who attended 
was happy. We were surprised and 
pleased to have Frank C. Pellett, his 
son, Melvin, and two grandsons at 
the meeting. Mr. and Mrs. Brecheisen, 
a member of the association, gave us 
some enjoyable music. They were 
accompanied by two radio enter- 
tainers, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hicks, 
from KMBC. Two hundred people 
went away well content. 


Mrs. H. J. Schaffer, Sec.-Treas. 
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Bergen County (N. J.) Don Bosco 
Institute, Ramsey, September 11 


The Bergen County Branch of the 
New Jersey Beekeepers Association 
will hold a field meeting at Don 
Bosco Institute, Ramsey, off Route 17 
Ramsey Circle, on Saturday, Sept. 
llat2P.M. The guest speakers will 
be Paul L. Holcombe, Supervisor of 
Bee Culture for the State of New 
Jersey, who will give a hive demon- 
stration and indicate conditions to 
be observed in your hives at this 
season of the year, and Milton H. 
Stricker Secretary of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers Association and 
one of the outstanding beekeepers of 
our state, who will speak on “Falll 
Management.” All interested in bee- 
keeping are invited to be present. 
If you have any problems, come pre- 
pared to ask questions. The meeting 
will be held rain or shine. In case 
of rain the gymnasium is available 
and movies will be shown. 

George F. Emerson, Chr. 
ee ee 
Westchester County (N. Y.) Sept. 12 

The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers Association will hold a joint 
picnic-lunch meeting (with the 


Bronx, Long Island and North Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Associations) beginning 
at 10 A. M. on Sunday, Septembe: 
12, 1948, at the Manor Apiaries, Rive: 
Edge Manor, New Jersey. Mr. R 
Parker Hamilton, who operates th: 
apiaries gives directions as follows 
follow River Road to Teaneck and 
Bogota and go east on Monmout! 
Avenue in New Milford. 

Members and others interested i: 
attending can plan to spend an inte! 
esting day as there will be speaker! 
and field demonstrations. In case of 
rain, the meeting will be held in the 
Court House building at Hackensack, 
New Jersey. Be sure and bring your 
picnic baskets! 


B. F. Miller, Publicity. 
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Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona. 
September 17-October 3 


Prominently located in the magnif- 
icent new palace of agriculture, the 
apiary department of Los Angeles 
County Fair in Pomona September 
17 to October 3, promises to be one 
of the feature attractions. Under the 
direction of George Adamson, veteran 
apiary showman of Southern Cali 
fornia, there will be a comprehensiv« 
and tempting display of bees and 
their products. The entire -exhibit 
will be enshrined in a magnificent 
setting worthy of the importance of 
the industry. 

It is expected that a million people 
will view the array of entries. A 
large sum has been spent in recon 
version and construction in prepa 
ration for the event. Once agai! 
Los Angeles County Fair will be th: 
largest in America. 

The apiary division is divided int 
thirty-eight major classifications a 
shown in the premium book no 
being mailed out. In the first cla 
four prizes will be offered for tl 
most attractive, comprehensive a! 
educational display by a bee club « 
an individual. The next class is f 
honey specimens both extracted an 
in the comb. There aré a number 
sub-classifications under this headin 
for the various kinds of honey. 

Another division is given over t 
beeswax. There are two classifi 
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cations for bees. Under miscella- 
neous there are a number of 
classifications covering culinary prod- 
ucts in which honey is used. These 
include baked goods, candies and 
preserves. 

From interest being shown it is 
expected that there will be one of 
the finest apiary displays ever shown 
on the coast and certainly there will 
be the largest audience ever to 
see such a display. Superintendent 
Adamson is also arranging several 
interesting features in keeping with 
the fair’s theme centennial. “One 
Hundred Years of Progress.” 
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New York-New Jersey Joint Meet- 
ing, New Milford, September 12 


September 12 has been set as the 
date for a joint New York-New 
Jersey meeting.to be held at Manor 
Apiaries in New Milford. Starting 
at 11 A. M. the meeting will be a 
picnic lunch affair with a tour of 
one of the out-yards nearby during 
the morning. 

Members and guests have been re- 
quested to bring along a spare deck 
or camp chair as there is expected 
to be a shortage of chairs. 

Those coming from New York have 
been instructed to use the George 
Washington Bridge and to follow 
Route 4 to River Road in Teaneck. 
Go north on River Road as far as 
Monmouth Avenue in New Milford. 
The apiary is five blocks east on 
Monmouth. 

Carlton Fredericks, Nutritional Re- 
search Consultant of Radio Station 
WHS is expected to be one of the 
principal speakers. The complete 
meeting will be filmed in color. 

Manor Apiaries, the largest in the 
county has many oddities such as a 
Russian skep, and is operated by the 
North Jersey Association president, 
R. Parker Hamilton. 

Guests are always welcome to at- 
tend. Don’t miss this meeting. 

Rose Leswing, Corr. Sec. 
North Jersey Association. 
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Hampden County (Mass.) Annual 
Picnic and Field Day—Sept. 26 


The Hampden County Beekeepers 
Association will hold its annual 
Picnic and Field Day at Stanley 
Park, Westfield, Massachusetts on 
Sunday, September 26th, 1948. . Ac- 
tivities will start at 10 A. M. and the 
main attraction, of course, will be the 
dinner served by the ladies a 2 P. M. 

Among other speakers we expect 
to have Professor Frank E. Shaw, of 
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the University of Massachusetts and 
a noted beekeeper from the State of 
Connecticut. 

All beekeepers in Massachusetts 
and the surrounding states are 
cordially invited to be our guests. 

The sports program will be in 
charge of the Secretary Cecil Page, 
who is whipping into shape a soft 
ball team to give the Franklin 
County boys a shellacking. 

Neil Cochran, 
Director of Publicity. 
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Florida State—Blountstown, 
October 18-19 


The meeting will be held in 
Blountstown, Florida, October 18th 
and 19th, with the provision that it 
can be extended into the 20th, if 
necessary. A good program is being 
arranged, but is not complete at this 
time. Many important speakers will 
be on the program, and we expect 
Governor Elect, Fuller Warren, to 
make the opening address. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend whether 
they are members of the association 
or not, and we expect quite a number 
of beekeepers from Alabama and 
Georgia, as this meeting will be held 
near the border of these two states. 

F. S. Houston, Sec. 
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Georgia State, Moultrie, Oct. 21-22 

Georgia Beekeepers 
will meet October 21 and 22 for its 
1948 season in Moultrie, Georgia. 
This will follow the Florida meeting 
which will be held on the 18th and 
19th. Beekeepers and friends 
cordially invited to attend. 


Association 
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Southern Conference, Greenville, 
South Carolina, November 12-13 


Leading authorities in the 
world will be in attendance and on 
the program of the Southern Bee 
keepers Conference scheduled to be 
held at the Poinsett Hotel in Green- 
ville, S. C., on Nov. 12-13, according 
to E. S. Prevost, Clemson extension 
bee specialist, who is working with 
the association for a program and 
record attendance. 


bee 


Of special interest will be reports 
from the states of the effect on bees 
from the use of new and powerful 
boll weevil poisons that are being 
employed widely for the first time. 
Various other matters of interest to 
beekeepers of the area will be taken 
up at this conference, according to 
T. P. Gaskin, secretary-treasurer, of 
Lykesland, S. C. 


Thousands of Rabbite and 
other Small Steck, Poultry 


WANTE and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL’ 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and ether Pets. 


STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 


GotaHobby? 


Keep up with the latest developments in 
your field! Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll be 
interested in at least one of these magazines 
. ++. and you have the assurance that the 
articles 


are written by people who know. 

Send in your subscriptions today! 

HORSES Per Year 
The Horse, bi-monthly $5.00 
Rider and Driver, monthly, horses, 

sports, pleasure 5.00 

DAIRYING 
Dairy Farmers Digest, monthly 1.00 

FRUIT 
Better Fruit, monthly 1.00 
Easter Fruit Grower, monthly . 100 


BEE MAGAZINES 


Gleanings In Bee Culture 2.00 
American Bee Journal 2.00 
FARMING 
The Country Book, quarterly 2.00 
Farmers’ Digest, monthly .50 
GOATS 
Dairy Goat Bulletin, quarterly 60 
American Dairy Goat News, mo., 2.00 
LIVESTOCK 
Gulfcoast Cattlemen, monthly 1.00 
American Cattle Porducer 2.00 
Florida Cattleman, mo. quarter horse 
news and Brahman cattle 1.00 
The Sheepman > 1.00 
The Polled Hereford 2.50 
Pacific Stockman, monthly 1.00 
Chester White (Hog _— a“ 1.00 
Hog Breeder, all breeds, . 2.00 
Sheep Breeders, mo., . 2.00 
Western Livestock Reporter . 1.80 
Southern Livestock Journal, mo. 1.00 
PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, squab 
—fancy ‘ 2,00 
POULTRY 
Cackle and Crow, The Poultry-paper_ 1.00 
Poultry Billboard, mo., 1.00 
RABBITS 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, mo., 1,00 
Angora Rabbit News, mo. 1.00 
The Rabbit Raiser, mo. 1.00 
Smal] Stock (rabbits, cavies ex- 
clusively) - 1.50 
American Rabbit Journal 1,00 
California Rabbit Magazine, mo. 1.00 
Rabbit News, (Calif.) monthly 1.00 
OTHER SPECIALITIES 
Modern Game Breeding, monthly, 
pheasants, wild waterfowl, etc. 3.00 
Canary Journal, mo. 2.00 
Black Fox Magazine, fox, mink, . 2.00 


All magazines are monthlies pdr where 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full year. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders are 
handled promptly and acknowledged. Rush 
your subscriptions today. Remit in any 


manner convenient to you. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Sample Copies at Single Copy Prices 


Magazine Mart 


DEPT. BJ PLANT CITY, FLA. 
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Canadian Bee Journal 
Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U. S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the 
Border,” send us your subscription NOW. 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year in U.S, A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 
Comb and Cut Comb Packages 
Honey Containers in all sizes. 
Prompt Service. 
Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 


BOX 7 LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 
Successor to M. J. Beck Co. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Get our line bred Italian 
Queens, noted for their prolific. 
ness, gentleness and vigor. 


90 CENTS EACH 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Moreauville, La. 
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IT’S A GOOD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up all your 


old comb and cappings and have them 


rendered into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it We 
charge only 2c lb. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 


ments. We pay top price for wax. 


We are always buying noney. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 
and quote your best price. We remit 
promptly 

Send for our Money Saving Price 


List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. Mutu Co. 


229 Walnut Street 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





Talks at Meeting of Honey and Pollen 
Plants Committee of Federation 
Range from Chemurgy to 
Soft Drinks 


Stanley A. Matzke, Farm Editor 
of the Journal Newspapers, at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, gave an excellent 
resume of the meeting in the Monday 
edition, July 12, of the Lincoln 
Evening Journal: 

“If you walked into a meeting and 
heard discussions on chemurgy, phar- 
macognosy, agronomy, irrigation, 
soil conservation, medicine and soft 
drinks, you’d wonder what it was all 
about. 

That’s what was happening Mon- 
day on the University of Nebraska 
college of agriculture campus. One 
hundred persons from all over the 
nation were attending the annual 
summer meeting of the National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ committee 
on honey and pollen plants. 

They were interested in develop- 
ments in Nebraska in honey pro- 
duction and particularly in the de- 
velopment of uses for plants of a high 
nectar yield. Nebraska has the record 
of producing more honey per colony 


than any other state. 
*- e+ *+ * 


A. E. Schwarting of the college 
of pharmacy told of the expanding 
use of volatile oils from such plants 
as mint and the use of levulose 
sugar from Jerusalem artichoke. 
Both plants are highly desirable as 
honey producers. Safflower about a 
thousand acres of which are now 
being grown in Nebraska, was de- 
scribed as producing a nectar yield 
two or three times that of alfalfa. 

However, R. B. Willson, New York, 
chairman of the committee said, 
“we’re shooting in the dark as far as 
anything definite on nectar secre- 
tion is concerned.” Carl E. Classen 
of the University Farm chemurgy 
department, described how his de- 
partment is working on the adap- 
tation and commercial use of plants 
which produce a good yield of good 
honey. 

*_*es *& & 

The search which constantly ex- 

tends throughout the world for honey 


producing plants was described by 





Frank C. Pellett of the American 
Bee Journal who operates a test 
garden at Atlantic, Iowa. He told of 
the discovery in eastern Germany of 
a species of black locust which 
blooms all summer and thus furn- 
ishes a long season of nectar pro 
duction. 

Speakers from the University of 
Nebraska, who appeared on _ the 
afternoon program, were F. D. Keim 
department of agronomy; G. T 
Webster, sweet clover investigations 
and Hugo Graumann, alfalfa inves- 
tigations. Ephriam Hixson and C. A 
Sooter of the department of ento- 
mology spoke on the control of in 
jurious insects in legume crops. 

*_ *+ * * 


After a 6 P. M. dinner at the as 
college cafeteria, a discussion of th« 
honeybees as an important factor i: 
soil conservation was led by A. D 
Stoesz, regional chief of the nurser 
division of the SCS; M.S. McMurtery 
of the biology division and Wilki 
Collins of the agronomy division. 

Sooter told the beekeepers that 
the sweet clover weevil is posing a 
perplexing problem for the honey 
industry. In only a few fields has 
the damage in Nebraska been severe 

The soft drink angle entered into 
the discussions when Pellett told of 
a native Iowa prairie plant, whic! 
was used by the Indians for making 
drinks and medical purposes. This 
plant in early years was reputed to 
have extremely high nectar yields 
but none of the plants could be lo 
cated until recently. A few plants 
were found at Winnipeg, Canada, and 
are being propagated in the test 
gardens, with the hope that a com 
mercial use can be found which will 
make its growth on a large scale 
possible. 

ee 
Ohio Inter-County Association 


The Inter-County Beekeepers As 
sociation has been organized in Ohio 
It includes the counties of Marion 
Delaware, Richland, Crawford, Wy 
andot, Union, Hardin and Morrow 
Others may be added. Their Secre 
tary is Homer W. Davis at 60 
Cherry Street in Marion. 








’ H If it’s honey production you want, quality queens are a must. In purchasing 
GOOCH S Quality Queens our queens, you may be assured of receiving the highest quality queens 
available on the market today. PRICES: 


QUEENS, each—1-25, $1.00. 


Your choice of Bright-Yellow or Three-Banded Italians, each the daughter of a queen that produced 300 
lbs. or more of surplus honey in one season, and mated to drones of equal quality. Health certificate with 
each shipment and live delivery guaranteed. 


JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS 


26-50, 90 cents. 


Route 3, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


51-100, 85 cents 
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Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


: GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Subscription Rate 
1 year, $2.00; 2 years, $3.00; 3 years, $4.00 
in United States and Canad 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
MED 


INA, OHIO 
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Italian 
Bees and 
Queens 
WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St., Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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Requeen Now with 
HOLLOPETER’S 


Strain of hardy, hardworking, disease free, 
Northern-bred Italians. Now at their best during 
buckwheat—fall flower flow. Excellent mail service 
to all parts of U. S. and Canada. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices. Untested 
young laying queens 1-24, $1.00 each; 25-49, 90c 
each; 50-99, 80¢ each; 100 and up, 75¢ each. 


White Pine Bee Farms 


ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Our 38th as « 





cial queen breeders) 
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“Honey Containers” 


We have a good stock of 5-lb. and 
10-lb. pails and 60-Ib. cans, also glass 
jars in 1-lb., 2-lb., 8-lb. and 5-]b. 


We can give you quick service on 


almost anything in the bee supply line. 
Write for prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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QUEENS 65c EACH 


Our business is Queens, if your business 
's Honey, try Ellisons Three Band Italians. 
No disease. June Ist prices: 1 to 10, 75c each; 
10 to 20, 70c each; Lots of 100, 65c each. 


G. C. Ellison & Sons 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Renew your subscription 
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A Continually Improved Strain of Disease Resistant 
Queens is Available from the 
IOWA BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION 


2-Ib. Pkgs. 3-lb. Pkgs. 

with with 
Quantity DR Queens DR Queens DR Queens 
lto 9 $1.65 each $5.20 each $6.20 each 
10 te 49 1.50 each 5.00 each 6.00 each 
50 to 99 1.40 each 4.75 each 5.85 each 
100 and up 1.35 each 4.65 each 5.75 each 


Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





STATE HOUSE 
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Want More Money 
For Your Honey? 


Compare what you got for your honey the last two 
years with the figures below. These are the prices 
realized in full by the end of the business year by bee- 
keepers who sold through “Ohio.” 


1947—19%4c per lb. 


1946—29'4c per lb. 


Yes, it’s a matter of record that the beekeepers of 9 states who 
sold through The Ohio Apiaries Cooperative Association have 


received more money for their honey. And they have received 
liberal advances throughout the year, prior to final settlement. 
Such higher payments are possible because of processing effi- 
ciency and economies, and because “Ohio” has no investment 
in a costly plant. For the full story about how this outstand- 
ing, 12-year old Cooperative can serve you, send a card or letter. 


THE OHIO APIARIES COOPERATIVE ASSN., Inc. 
London, Ohio 





REQUEEN WITH QUALITY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Make a stitch in time save nine by insuring your colonies against winter 
losses. Do not trust the welfare of your colonies to failing queens. 


| QUEENS, EACH $1.00 


Health certificate furnished with every shipment and live delivery 
guaranteed. 


PINE BLUFF BEE FARMS, Route 3, Pine Bluff, Ark. | 
(Caucasian Branch—Jesse E. Gooch & Sons) ? 





(SINCE 1876) 
The Name (S. T. FISH) Has Been 


Identified with the honey business in Chicago 


S. T. FISH & CO. 


Inc. 
: RESPONSIBLE 
ALWAYS INTERESTED IN HONEY 
60 Ib. Cans and Comb 


When ready to move yours, communicate with us. 


WAREHOUSE: 104 So. Water Market—OFFICE: 1421 So. Aberdeen St. 
Chicago 8, Illinois—Phones MO 6-1910-1911 


RELIABLE 














Don’t miss reading Classifieds 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Proven High-Producing Stock 


Each 75c 


CLIPPED AND AIRMAIL NO EXTRA COST 





We wish to thank our customers for their 
consideration and cooperation. For you we 


wish a most successful season. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1892 PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 


Wire or phone Macon, Miss. 














REQUEENING? 


It’s Time . . and It Pays 
* 


SELECT ITALIAN 


QUEENS 
90c 


100 AND UP, 75c EACH 


PUETT CO. 
Hahira, Ga. 
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ROOT SERVICE from Chicago 


in Nineteen Forty-eight 


Plan ahead. Order early the supplies you will need. We have 
now in stock most of our listed items. 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
‘ Root Quality—the best hives, supers, frames, sections, foun- 
dation, all equipment, bees and literature. 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
Glass and Tin—best makes, jars, cans, pails, all standard sizes. 
BEESWAX 
Good average and light yellow. 
prices—Cash or trade. 
ASK FOR OUR BEE-SUPPLY PRICE LIST. 
ASK FOR OUR CONTAINER PRICE LIST. 


A. I. ROOT CO. of Chicago 
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We want .it—highest market 





224 W. Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL } 
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SUNKIST Queens 


ITALIAN 
Guaranteed live delivery—Satisfaction. 


Packages 





QUEENS—1-25, 75 CENTS; 25-up 65 CENTS 

Air Mail, Postpaid. 
Packages—2-lb. with queen $3.00; 3-lb. with queen $4.00; 4-lb. with 
queen $5.00; 5-lb. with queen $6.00. 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY : Convent, La. : Tel. lOI-W 





ITALIAN QUEENS... BEES 


Line bred since 1927. Queens raised from stock of 200 to 300 lbs. after pulling bees 
all spring up into July. Queens mated to drones from similar selection. 


1-24 Young laying queens ---_- _.$1.00 
25 or more ___—-- bx canhintaaeialie A LARGER LOTS, WRITE 
2-Ib. 3-Ib. FOR PRICES 
1-24 Package bees $3.70 $4.70 
_ . | ee 4.50 


HOMER W. RICHARD : GOULD, ARK. 
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Top Quality Italian Queens 


Summer Prices 
1-10 11-30 31-74 75 & Over 
$1.00 $ .90 $. 85 $ .75 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 




















TIFTON, GEORGIA 
X : J 








£ 
Every mail bri.gs in more and ..ofe orders for 


“Silverhide” Ready-mixed Aluminum Paint 


from beekeepers, located all over the U. S.A 
They have found that it really keeps 
their hives from 10 to 15 degrees cooler in the 
summer and_ 10 to 15 degrees warmer in the 
winter. Write for our circular and prices. 


TUNG OIL PAINT MFG. CO., Inc. 
BOX 83 ORANGEBURGH, N. Y. 


—FOR SALE— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


R7. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
F. E. MORRISON} 


Rt, 2, Box 103 Auburn, California ({ 
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GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 








8 oz, glass jars, carton of 24 $ 68 
16 oz glass jars, carton of 24 75 
2 Ib. glass jars, carton of 12__ - a 
3 lb. glass jars, carton of 12__ . 58 
5 ib. glass jars, carton of 6____--- 45 


All with white caps. Order glass 25 cartons 
2c per carton less; 100 cartons 4c less. 5-lb. 
tin pails carton 50, $3.95; 11 cartons or over 
each $3.75. 5 gal. tin cans 2 inch cap 
carton 16, 1 to 5 cartons each $6.80; 6 or 
over each $6.24. Write for complete list. 


ROSCOE F. WIXSON 


DUNDEE, NEW YORK 
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... Cron and Market 


By M. G. Dadant 


Crop Compared to Last Year 


The entire northeastern states par- 
ticularly New England and extending 
into Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina, report only about half a 
crop. Georgia will probably be even 
to last year although that also is 
doubtful. Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi have perhaps a better 
crop than a year ago. 

New York reports are conflicting. 
Some sections have far better crops 
than a year ago, and others some- 
what less. Probably the average will 
run 20 per cent of 1947. Pennsyl- 
vania may not equal 1947. Ohio and 
Indiana seem to be about the equal 
of a year ago. Southern Michigan 
is much better but northern Mich- 
igan worse. The Wisconsin situation 
is approximately the same as Mich- 
igan. 

Illinois, Iowa and Missouri are in 
the doldrums. In our section, we 
have no surplus at all and very little 
prospect for a fall crop. We are 
hopeful only that the bees may fill 
up enough for winter. 

Kansas and Nebraska have con- 
flicting reports; some have heavy 
crops, others only mediocre. Okla- 
homa has less and Texas far less than 
a year ago. The same applies to New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The territory including Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, extending into the Milk 
River Valley of Montana and on 
through Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah, reports much better crop than 
a year ago. The same is true of 
California. Earlier reports indicated 
a light crop, but rains came to give 
much better final results. 

Idaho reports very short conditions 
and Oregon and Washington only 
normal. Nevada is short whereas 
its neighboring state, Utah, is far 
better than in 1947. 

In the Canadian provinces, British 
Columbia has approximately the 
same as last year. Alberta, Saskatche- 
van, Manitoba and Ontario are run- 

ing far ahead of the 1947 crop which 
was not large. Quebec and the mari- 
‘ime provinces are perhaps shorter. 
On the whole, the Dominion of 
Canada apparently is going to have 
in excellent crop this year. 


Prospects 
About the only honey to be gather- 


September, 1948 


ed now is the tail end of the white 
sweet clover crop and the fall crop. 
In most cases, the fall crop will do 
well to furnish enough honey for 
winter. In the northern sweet clover 
areas apparently the crop is going to 
be added to if the weather was favor- 
able during the last two weeks of 
August and first of September. 

On the whole therefore we do not 
believe the entire crop for the year 
is going to be as large as last year’s 
short crop because of the failure of 
the white clover territories, the 
shortage in fall honey which seems 
to be developing, and the fact that 
the eastern and southeastern areas 
are extremely short. Bulk comb 
honey is extremely hard to get now 
and undoubtedly comb honey in the 
central areas is going to be at a 
premium on account of its short 
supply, 

1947 Honey Left 


Many producers have cleaned up 
their 1947 honey. There are a few who 
have the bulk of their crop left 
but they seem to be moving it off 
gradually. We doubt that there is 
over 15 per cent, perhaps less of the 
entire 1947 crop left, although some 
of the cooperatives are still fairly 
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C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis. 














years to bring all the material and illustrations together for this brand 
new volume. 


Timed to meet the needs of today. 


In 650 big 6x9 pages, you begin with beekeeping 
history; the honey industry today; how to start with 
bees; locations; yard management through the year; 
honey sources; crop handling; honey selling; dis- 
eases and enemies of bees; honey as food; how to 
winter bees in new ways . 
every respect and step-by-step. The combined work 
of the best authorities in practice and in scientific 
theory to be found today. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


well loaded not wanting to depress 
the price by cutting their quotations. 
It looks like this has been a wise 
move on account of the shortage of 
honey this year. In Canada prob- 
ably not over 10 to 15 per cent of 
the crop is left on hand to go into 
the new selling season. 

There is no doubt that the two 
purchases by the government, the 
amber fall and the school lunch 
honey, have done a lot toward re- 
lieving the situation. This does not 
mean that the price has been boosted 
as a consequence. 


Prices 

It is still too early to get any idea 
of where the price will stabilize. 
However, it is quite evident that 
earlier efforts to depress the price 
in California and in southern areas 
have not succeeded as well as some 
buyers might have anticipated. We 
learn of quotations as low as 6 cents 
on amber in Florida and 8 cents on 
orange in California with very few 
selling. The orange market now 
seems to have stabilized somewhere 
around 11 cents a pound with the 
amber about 2 cents lower. 

In the clover areas, we learn of a 
number of quotations at 7 cents and 
8 cents for white honey, and again 
very few takers. Most sales are being 
made on the basis of about 10 cents 
per pound and some as high as 12% 
cents with 1 to 2 cents less for amber 
honey. 

The Canadian provinces show 
prices far above ours here, with the 
bulk of them being in the neighbor- 
hood of 15 to 18 cents for white and 
12 to 15 for amber, with honey 
handlers in a strong position. 
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The Hive and The Honeybee 


Here are facts you never knew before; here are things to do with bees 
you never read or tried. There is no other book like it. 


It took four 


. modern beekeeping in 


Price $4.00. 
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QUALITY QUEENS FOR REQUEENING 
“RIGHT NOW SERVICE” 


Don’t let a single colony go into winter with a queen of questionable 
quality. The price of a good queen is insignificant compared to the 
loss of a whole colony for the lack of one. A young queen introduced 
early enough to get in a cycle or two of brood to form the winter 
cluster, and going through the winter with vigor for the early spring 
build-up is a big factor in next year’s management and success. 


PRICES 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
1-24, $1.00 each; 25-49, 95¢ each; 50 and up 90c each. 


“DISEASE RESISTANT” QUEENS 


Daughters of queens tested in the North. Isolation bred. 
1-24, $1.30; 25-49, $1.25: 50 and up $1.20 each. 
Post-Paid, via Air Mail if advantageous. 


JENSEN‘S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi 
The business “QUALITY” built 
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NEISES CONTINUOUS CLARIFIER 


A continuous clarifier installed in your extracting room is a time 
and labor saver. No worry about cold nights making your honey 
difficult to handle. It warms the honey, removes wax, pollen, etc.; a'so 
hastens and improves the settling process. 

We manufacture extractors, continuous clarifiers, tanks, and heat- 
ing tanks in a variety of sizes. Inquire now. 

BETTER HONEY WITH LESS WORK 


THE NEISES CO. Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 
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Package Bees & Queens 


Book your orders early for next 
spring now, to be sure and get your 
bees when you want them. Write 
for prices and details. Address: 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 


HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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Modern Beekeeping 


The picture magazine of keeping. 
We show you with pictures how to do 
the job easier, quicker, and better 
Special inventor’s page. 

1 yr. 21.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 ) 
MODERN BEEKEEPING \ 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY " 











THREE-BANDED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Best of quality and prompt delivery. 
$1.00 each 


| REED cnn mandendnmninad 
OS ee 96 each 
oS een 90 each 


BESSEMER APIARIES 
C. 39 Box 12, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Soy Flour % 
PollenTraps ade 
Brewers’ |” 
Yeast ‘ 


Aleo eur famous K & $ PRE-MIX 
POLLEN SUPPLEMENT 
We are distributors of Staley’s Lo 
fat High Protein E ller Processed 
Soy our for beekeepers. Write 
for prices. 


Killion & Sons’ Apiaries 
PARIS, ILL. 
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Light Colored Italian 


Queens 


Our queens are Northern ap- 
proved honey producers. 
Queens clipped if desired. 


ANY AMOUNT 50 CENTS. 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33 Moreauville, La. 
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HONEY GIRL APIARIES 
Package BEES and QUEENS When You Want Them 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


1to9 10 to 49 
2-lb. package with queen—(each) ______ $4.50 $4.25 
3-lb. package with queen—(each) _-__--~ 5.65 5.40 
4-lb, package with queen—(each)____-_- 6.80 6.55 


Extra queen, untested, $1.35, any quantity—Tested, $2.00, any quantity 


W. E. CASE, Proprietor : Moreauville, Louisiana 


100 and 

50 to 99 above 
$4.15 $4.00 
5.30 6.15 
6.45 6.30 
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generally that that certain business enterprise, known as 
Jasper Knight & Sons, which business enterprise was owned 
solely by Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama, deceased, in 
his life time, with its principal place of business at Hayne- 
ville, Alabama, has since death of said Jasper Knight, been 
divided as follows: 


S. M. Champion and the other half interest in said assets taken over 
by John T. Knight, and the business name: Jasper Knight & Sons, is 
hereby discontinued. 


favors. Look for our individual advertisements in October issue of 
this magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The publication of this notice, is to inform the public 


One half of the assets of said enterprise, have been taken over by 


We wish to thank our many customers for their past patronage and 


S. M. Champion, 
Hayneville, Alabama 


John T. Knight, 


Hayneville, Alabama 
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MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve 
ment constantly in view. 
By careful selection during all these years | 
have succeeded in producing a strain o 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
which has won a world-wide reputation fo 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc 
Send for descriptive circular and read report 
from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; 12 or more 
5c each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky., U. S. A. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 





McCORD FRAME - GRIP 


Patent Pending 
A light weight, handy 
instrument used for 
loosening and remov- 
ing frames from the 
hive with one hand 
Price $2.50, plus 15c 
postage fee. Shipping 
weight 12 oz. Satis. 
factory discounts for 
dealers. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 














SELECT TESTED QUEENS...._._..._.._._-_______ $5.00 a 5 Queens 

All queens clipped and by air mail, postpaid. i eerie, 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF LATE SEASO DIS- 18- 25 ___- ae 
COUNT—25% off above prices. No discount on tested SEARS 
queens. Foreign orders 25c extra per queen. 100-up __- peapuncousee a 


a 


One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 


Queen bees will be available until November, weather permitting. 


THE DANIELS APIARIES, Picayune, Mississippi 














THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


Prices for balance of season 


Whether it is for requeening or to make increase you want good young bees and young 
laying queens. You may expect service, satisfaction and fair prices when you order from me. 


2-lb. package with queen____________ Se 
Se. Geenaee With queen ...................._..._.._..... BSR 
Queens in 100 lots ______ SS ee ee ee eee GaN re .50 
aha semaeescek hadticiaisdmiasimescnnihs Meslpetalalicwiassiaakion 60 


FARRIS HOMAN : Shannon, Mississippi 


W ANTED— COMB HONEY IN SUPERS 





Supers to be returned to producer in best of condition. 
State quantity and best price. 


T. W. BURLESON & SON Waxahachie, Texas 
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BESSONET’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


FALL REQUEENING assures better wintering, better spring 
colonies and more profitable crops. ? 
) 
,) 
.) 
4 
4 


We are prepared to ship PROMPTLY via prepaid AIR MAIL 
at the following prices: 1-24, 90c each; 25-100, 85c each and for 
100 or more 80c each. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 














Caucasian Queens 
LOHMAN BEE Co. 


RT. 1, BOX 340 C, LOOMIS, CALIF. 




















AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS 


The Leading Bee Journal of 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


Subscription 8 shillings per year, | 
start any time. Enquire for inter- | 
national money order for 8 shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. Write 
now to The Editor P. O. Box 20, West | 
Maitland, New South Wales,Australia 


THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY 


These queens are reared in nucs 
with three full-depth standard frames 
of brood. Bees and honey, no baby 
nucs used. They are well fed from 
time of hatching until mated, making 
stronger, larger, fully developed 
queens. Try them, you'l] like them, 
or your money refunded. 


Price $1.00 each. 
Write for quantity prices. 


LITTLES APIARIES 


P. O. BOX 122 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Read All the Ads in A-B-J 
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By Frank C. Pellett 


Grasshoppers have been unusually 
plentiful this season and the damage 
in some neighborhoods has_ been 
very severe. Mrs. Arthur Carmody, 
of Trenton, Nebraska, reported that 
they cleaned up her bee garden 
along with the flower and vegetable 
gardens in 36 hours in spite of the 
poison which she applied. In our 
test garden we have sprayed again 
and again in an attempt to control 
them. Although large numbers have 
been killed so many more moved in 
from nearby fields that much damage 
has been done. 


>» 
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Melvin Waruke, of East Peoria, 
Illinois, reports about six weeks of 
great activity of his bees on the corn- 
flowers or bachelor’s buttons in their 
garden. This is one of the centaureas 
which is a large group, including 
many very good honey plants. 
Several are garden flowers and one, 
“Mountain Cornflower” is a peren- 
nial of special merit. There are some 
weeds also such as the Napa thistle 
and the star thistle from which much 
honey is stored in California. 








>> 
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The April-June issue of Economic 
Botany, a magazine published at the 
New York Botanical Garden devotes 
twenty pages to a discussion of 
“Plants Useful for Bee Pasture.” It 
is probably the most extended dis- 
cussion of bee pasture problems 
to appear in any magazine. More 
than twenty pictures accompany the 
article. Since the first meeting of the 
Honey and Pollen Plant Committee 
of the Federation there has been a 
marked increase in public interest 
in pollination and in plants which 
provide bee pasture. A large number 
of such articles in magazines and 
newspapers have been stimulated by 
these annual meetings. 





4 
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1948 has been a strange season. 
Spring was very dry in this area 
and early summer brought a period 
of excessive heat. At mid-July a 
change came with heavy rains and 
unusually cool weather. Few bee- 
keepers in western Iowa report much 
honey on the hives at this writing. 
Some have harvested small crops 


while others report no surplus in 
sight. 


Sentemher 1042 


There is still a chance for a light 
honeyflow from heartsease but the 
prospect is not promising. Some who 
had counted on moving the bees to 
clover fields for pollination were 
disappointed because of the damage 
to the clovers by grasshoppers. 


+> —____ 


It is interesting to note the com- 
plete disagreement among the bee- 
men of different sections as to the 
quality of honey. Beekeepers of the 
Southeast insist that sourwood yields 
the world’s finest honey. Beemen of 
the West would hardly find it to their 
taste. They contend that sweet clover 
or alfalfa honey is better. Wherever 
you live the honey that you knew 
in childhood is likely to be your 
measure of quality. The same thing 
applies to many other things as well. 
To me the flavor of the old time snow 
apple is about the best in the world 
because as a child I was familiar with 
snow apples in grandfather’s orchard. 

——————— +--+» 

Mr. G. Ericsson, of Lerum, Sweden, 
writes that anise-hyssop has done 
wonders with him and that the bees 
work the flowers later at night than 
any other blossoms. We have found 
the bees to visit these flowers very 
early in the morning and late at 
night in all kinds of weather. No 
other plant has proved as attractive 
to the bees for so long a time or in all 
kinds of weather. 

Mr. Ericsson who is 35, married 
and has three children, would like to 
move to America to make his home. 
If any beekeeper has a place for him 
he should write to him at the above 
address. 

——_—_—_—_ +9» —— 

Ben P. Edgerton, of Hicksville, 
Ohio, has been seeking a better 
legume for Ohio farms for many 
years. In that time he has tried 
dozens of wild plants as well as those 
from far places. Like myself, he has 
found mostly disappointment as one 
after another has failed to prove of 
value. One of the most promising 
and later disappointing things in our 
test garden was a perennial bean 
which came from him. It made a 
wonderful growth and bloomed very 
freely in late summer. The bees 
swarmed over the blossoms and we 
felt that-here was a new honey plant 


which would be useful as a farm 


crop. Unfortunately it failed to ripen 
any seed and every plant died during 
the following winter. 
+e. 

At Barre, Massachusetts, Roscoe E. 
Johnson is making a study of shrubs 
which provide nectar for the bees 
and food for the birds, for the Soil 
Conservation Service. It also in- 
cludes a study of soil adaptability, 
and location of natives suited to such 
purpose. Trials of shrubs from other 
regions is under way, along with de- 
sirable honey plants which serve 
other purposes as well. The object is 
to be able to recommend desirable 
plants which have been tested under 
local conditions. 

- Sa a 

Several times of late I have heard 
radio programs devoted to the place 
of bees in agriculture. Only this 
morning I heard it said that for 
every dollar the beekeeper gets from 
the sale of honey the farmer receives 
twenty for increased crops because of 
work of bees in pollination. Never 
before has the public appreciated the 
importance of beekeeping as now. In 
many neighborhoods farmers are 
seeking beekeepers who will place 
apiaries within flying distance of 
their clover fields. 


<i> ~ie 
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Since beehives have come to be so 
generally standardized in a very few 
kinds it is difficult for the present 
day beekeeper to appreciate the 
enormous variety of other days. Nine 
hundred and twenty-eight patents 
on beehives had been recorded in the 
1890’s. The average apiary as I knew 
it in my early years was made up of 
hives of many kinds and the labor 
of the beekeeper in caring for bees 
in such mixed equipment was greatly 
increased. Standardization of hives 
has contributed to pro- 
duction. 





increased 


+e. 

Mention of the retirement of Prof. 
H. F. Willson in the July Journal 
brings back interesting memories. 
My first clear memory of him dates 
back nearly thirty years when a 
party of beekeepers were making a 
trip through the South. Stopping off 
at Memphis on our way to Missis- 
sippi, we found a restaurant which 
was featuring barbecued pig. We all 
decided that barbecued pig was the 
thing we wanted most. If ever a meal 
backfired that was it and we had 
a party of very sick beekeepers for 
about 24 hours. Never since then 
have I been able to show any en- 
thusiasm for barbecued pig and I 
expect that Wilson has the same 
attitude. 











TANQUARY’S 


QUALITY, QUANTITY, EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE 





IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Without you we would never have all this to offer. We appre- 
ciate your good business. Let us have your order for prompt, or 
spring delivery. Spring prices will be out later. 


PLACE YOUR PACKAGE ORDERS NOW. 


QUANTITY 


1 to 25 


Queens, Postpaid ___. $1.00 > 


26 to 50 


.90 
Tested Queens, Postpaid ___--_-_-__- _. each 


51 to 100-up 


$ .75 
1.75 


TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, Inc. 


LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN UNION, LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TELEPHONE: ESTILL, S. C., No. 109 








STEEL DRUMS FOR HONEY 


Ship your honey in Steel Drums (no leakage in transit). 


DRUMS 





229 WALNUT STREET 


FREE TO OUR SHIPPERS. 


WRITE US. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





TITLE 





WITT 


Anderson’s 
Quality Queens 75c Ea. 


by Airmail 
100-up, 70c each, U. S. and Canada 


Foreign customers add 15c per queen 


FOR QUALITY LIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS TRY 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


OPP, ALABAMA 








September, 1948 





FREE FREE 


QUEEN WITH EVERY 25 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Young, vipepems, Sturdy, Reliable 
and of Select Production. 

1 to 10 $s .90 
1l to 49 80 
50 to 99 -70 

100 and over -60 

Air mail free A request. Live 

delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hubbard & Riner Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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ITALIAN QUEENS--Miller's Strain 


Three banded, Northern bred for 
business. 5lst breeding season. Un- 
tested $1.00, 6 for $5.50. Select un- 
tested $1.25. 


I. F. MILLER 


WARREN, PA.., RT. 3 


QUEENS 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN—Fer 
delivery after May 10th only. 
$1.25 each, any number. 


Gold Flat Apiaries 


NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
# 


, 
PATENTS“ up with the latest 


U. S. Patents in the beekeep- 
ing field by reading ovr illustrated monthly 
feature, ‘Patents on Parade.” It's exclusive! 

Send $2.00 for one year. 


SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER 
Hapeville, Georgia 
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